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Dr. Pusey. 


———_ 


DURING the past month a remarkable man has gone to his 
account. For Dr. Pusey was not a great man. He may have 
been 6 wéyas, as Cardinal Newman calls him in his Afo/ogia, the 
most prominent man in the Tractarian movement, but he never 
rose to that intellectual or moral level where greatness begins. 
Yet he was certainly a remarkable man. When any one so far 
heads a new school of thought or doctrine or practice, that he 
naturally and as a matter of course gives his name to it, this single 
fact is a sufficient testimony, on the part of the age in which he 
lives, to an extraordinary ability of some kind. As Lutheranism 
and Calvinism testify to the force of character of those who have 
had the misfortune to be foster-fathers of the heresies they 
respectively promulgated, so the very names of Puseyism and 
Puseyite bear witness to the talent possessed by Dr. Pusey. 
As long as the world lasts his name will be immortalized by the 
phase of Anglicanism which, transitory as it is, like the mother 
that begot it, nevertheless marks a crisis in the history of 
Protestantism in the nineteenth century. It is as the chief 
representative of that passing phase that his name will go down 
to posterity. 

It seems at first sight strange that it should be so. The 
movement which shook Anglicanism to its foundations, and 
has left it tottering ever since, was directed by a greater mind 
than Dr. Pusey’s. It was Newman, not Pusey, who gave birth 
to and developed the idea of Catholicizing the Establishment ; 
it was Newman, and not Pusey, who gathered round him all 
that was best and brightest in the moral and intellectual life of 
Oxford fifty years ago ; it was Newman, not Pusey, who kindled 
the enthusiasm and attracted the love of the many men of talent 
and learning who were then gathered in the University. How 
was it then that Pusey, and not Newman, stamped his name 
upon what was at first called the Tractarian movement? 
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A very common answer to this question is that the Provi- 
dence of Almighty God specially interfered to save Cardinal 
Newman from giving his name to what was, if not a new heresy, 
yet at least a new phase of an old heresy. Those who allege 
this reason, point to what we believe is true, that no heretic or 
leader of heresy ever was condemned to the eternal disgrace of 
a commemoration in the name of the heresy, unless he himself 
persevered in it to the end. Even the Bishop who first blas- 
phemed the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar did not leave any 
school or body of men called after his name, because through 
God’s mercy he repented before it was too late. They tells us 
that it would jar upon our ears to hear the name of any of the 
saints of God, whatever their place in the celestial hierarchy, 
connected as long as time shall last with any branch or portion 
of a branch cut off from the true vine, with any putrescent limb 
detached from the Body of Christ. They argue, therefore, that 
both from the analogy of other sects, as well as from our 
a priori ideas of the dealings of God’s Providence, it was but 
natural that Tractarianism should be associated in language 
with some other name than that of one who was destined to 
be a Prince of the Church of God,a brilliant star amid the 
constellation of God’s chosen ones. 

All this may be true, though after all it is mere conjecture. 
But there is a simpler and more trustworthy reason. We need 
not go to the supernatural or to special interference to account 
for Puseyism and Puseyite, not Newmanism and Newmanite, 
being the names familiar to English ears. That man does not 
give his name to a country who never professes to have reached 
the end of his journey, but to be still on his way thither. If on 
his own showing he is merely touching at some barren shore, 
whither the breezes waft sweet odours from the unknown land 
far away, where he merely hears from friend or foe reports of the 
distant country, where he only sees from time to time jewels and 
pearls and precious stones of surpassing brightness which come 
from its treasure-house, and tastes the fruits having in them- 
selves all sweetness which are brought from its gardens of 
delight—such a man would not have his name associated with 
the barren rock, which had been but a halting-point in his 
journey to the promised land. Tractarianism was to Cardinal 
Newman only a halting-point on his road to the Church of God. 
He did not give his name to the Oxford movement, because it 
was not to him something final. Even when he threw himself 
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most heartily into it, he always, unconsciously perhaps, “declared 
plainly that he was seeking a country.” There was something 
tentative in his teaching; men felt that he was zz via et in 
transttu; he gave his followers no repose for their feet while 
they were treading with him the deserts of Anglicanism. His 
motto was “Excelsior! on! on!” 


Lead, kindly light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead thou me on. 

The night is dark, and / am far from home, 
Lead thou me on. 


And if he was happy and contented, it was because of his 
humble trust and confidence in God, because 


I do not ask to see 
The distant scene: one step enough for me— 


not because he had attained the end he was pursuing. 

But with Pusey the case was very different. The poem, 
“Lead, kindly light,” which was sung with a sort of strange 
irony over his body, was not at all the spirit of his teaching 
while in the flesh. Quite early in his career he showed signs of 
having reached his goal. He, too, was contented and happy, 
because he never allowed himself to doubt. There was a finality 
about the anomalous collection of dogmas which constituted his 
creed. If report is true, the turning-point in his career, or to 
speak more correctly, the point where he came to a dead stop 
and refused to go or look further, occurred at*an early stage of 
his history. The erection of the Martyr’s Memorial to Cranmer 
and his fellow-apostates was a good opportunity for testing his 
loyalty to Protestantism and his sincere detestation of the super- 
stitions of Rome. He was asked to subscribe, and, to prove 
that he was a Protestant at heart, he consented. He asked 
Newman to subscribe also, but Newman refused. Henceforward 
the two men, though for years afterwards they worked together 
in unbroken harmony, had parted company as far as their 
intellectual and spiritual life was concerned. From that period 
Dr. Pusey’s “stationariness” (to use his own curious word) was 
as marked as Newman’s continual “ progressiveness.” 

Since then he has published many books and many sermons. 
We are not attempting a sketch of his life or an account of his 
writings. Still less would we venture on the impossible task of 
explaining his religious position. He presented the strange and 
self-contradictory sight of one who professed himself a Catholic, 
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yet vehemently attacked the Catholic Church; defended the 
Real Presence of our Lord in the Blessed Eucharist, and at the 
same time declared that the bread and wine were really there ; 
asserted the Divinity of Christ, and assailed the honour due to 
Her whose dignity is wrapped up in the dignity of her Divine 
Son ; professed to submit to the voice of authority, but at the 
same time claimed the right of drawing the line where that 
submission must begin and end. I point this out because it is 
the best apology that can be offered for him by one who is 
desirous to speak kindly of the poor old man who has passed 
away. He was so essentially muddle-headed ; his mind was 
always in disorder; there was a pair of premisses here with a 
contradictory conclusion alongside of it, a historical fact there 
with some incompatible opinion hard by. A story which I 
know to be true shows the opinion formed of him by one who 
was a shrewd observer of human nature. At the time that he 
published his Ezrenzcon he went about the Continent visiting 
such Bishops as he imagined to have Liberal tendencies, and 
among others Mgr. Dupanloup. One of the present Bishops of 
England subsequently staying at Orleans, asked the Bishop by 
chance what he thought of Pusey. The venerable Prelate simply 
pointed to his forehead, and smiling said, /izplicatus, tmplicatus. 
It was this entanglement of ideas, this perplexity of mental 
vision, this intellectual obscurity, which we hope and trust made 
his ignorance invincible. One has heard tell of the sinner who 
was only saved pxopter magnam stultitiam, because he was too 
stupid to know the seriousness of the sins he was committing. 
We will trust that Dr. Pusey is saved propter magnam implica- 
tionem, or whatever may be the Latin for muddle-headedness— 
because he did not see that truth must be logical, that if you 
hold a premiss you are bound to hold the conclusion that follows 
from it. It was perhaps the same mental defect which made 
Dr. Pusey so unwilling, so unable we may almost say, to investi- 
gate and meet the arguments of adversaries who had challenged 
the accuracy of his quotations or the fairness of his statements. 
No unprejudiced person, Catholic or Protestant, can read Father 
Harper’s Peace through the Truth without recognizing who is 
the victor in the intellectual fray. His refutation of Dr. Pusey’s 
attacks on the Immaculate Conception of our Lady and other 
Catholic dogmas and practices, is so complete, that to refuse his 
challenge, and make no answer to his counter-statement, was to 
acknowledge him victorious. Dr. Pusey, according to the recog- 
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nized laws of controversy, was bound either to withdraw the 
misquotations and misstatements, or to justify his own accuracy, 
But he did neither, he simply ignored his Catholic assailant, and 
persisted in putting before the world as true what he had full 
opportunity of recognizing as false. We do not believe that he 
ever allowed himself to read Father Harper’s book. Perhaps it 
was the wisest course for one whose mind was practically shut, 
as far as the claims of the Catholic Church were concerned. 
But was it honest? In an ordinary man it certainly would 
not have been, but Dr. Pusey was not an ordinary man. 

The determined, the almost virulent antagonism of Dr. Pusey 
to St. Peter’s See, led him to words and acts which must, to put 
the matter gently, have been to him a serious cause for regret 
when he looked at them in the light of eternity. Not once or 
twice alone was he successful in persuading those who were 
looking with longing eyes to the Church of the Living God to 
remain to their life’s end in “the city of confusion and the home 
of strife.” More than once he offered to be himself responsible 
before God for the safety of the souls of those who in conse- 
quence of this offer turned their back upon the Church, and to 
answer at the judgment-seat of God for their hope of salvation 
not being endangered by their remaining Anglicans. We will 
hope that like St. Paul he has found mercy “because he 
did it ignorantly and in unbelief.” 

But if Dr. Pusey held many back from the Church, 
he unconsciously did much to help others in. He taught 
Catholic, or quasi- Catholic doctrine to many who were 
brought up in Protestantism pure and simple. Not a few 
converts have to thank him for unconscious help rendered to 
them in their search for truth. He did much to spread the 
practice of confession among Anglicans. There are strange 
stories told of his treatment of his penitents, of the severe, not 
to say cruel, penances he inflicted, of the written confessions he 
exacted from some, of the unjustifiable promises he forced upon 
others. But this was but the necessary result of an earnest, 
muddle-headed old man, without the grace of the sacraments to 
help him, untrained and untaught, without Catholic instinct, 
venturing to practise, unbidden and unsent, the most delicate of 
all the works entrusted to the priests of God. We cannot 
wonder at the morbid and unhealthy view he took of Oxford 
undergraduate life, and the exaggerated and distorted view he 
took of undergraduate morality. Oxford undergraduates have 
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their faults and vices, but if Dr. Pusey were to be believed, 
Oxford is a sort of Pandemonium, a modern Babylon, the home 
of every evil spirit, a nest of every vice. The explanation of 
his opinion in this matter is to be found in the class of young 
men who resorted to his confessional. They did not asa rule 
represent a healthy side of undergraduate life. They were not 
in general the young athletes, or men of intellectual or physical 
force, but feeble folk, weak in mind and character. But even 
Dr. Pusey’s exceptional experience in the confessional does not 
excuse the language he sometimes used in the pulpit, which was 
unsuitable for the ears not only of modest youths and maidens, 
but of any person whatever, good or bad. We must confess to 
some astonishment that any well-meaning man, who must have 
had some knowledge of human nature, could have imagined that 
that sort of plain-speaking could do good. 

That Dr. Pusey was a distinct power in Oxford no one who 
has had any knowledge of University matters and University 
legislation could deny. Unsparing of himself, devoted to the 
cause he had in hand, patient and persevering and determined 
in the face of all opposition, of undying activity and energy, an 
unpleasant opponent not less than a faithful friend, he possessed 
a power and an influence best known to those who were brought 
into close contact with him. His personal character seems to have 
had a singular charm for those who knew him intimately. He 
was always kind, especially to those who sought his advice in 
spiritual difficulties, and it was not the ordinary kindness of a 
naturally kind-hearted men, but a really unselfish kindness. He 
was always ready to sacrifice his own time, comfort, convenience, 
in order that he might help those in trouble, or bring relief to 
those in distress, material or spiritual. He was also exceedingly 
liberal to the poor, and in a quiet unostentatious way gave away 
a great part of his income in works of charity. In his sermons 
he used to insist much on almsgiving. I well remember a 
sermon he preached some twenty-five years since at one of the 
parish churches at Oxford, and how, for the first time in my life, 
I realized the importance laid on almsgiving in Holy Scripture. 
If he preached almsgiving in the pulpit, his own example of 
open-handed liberality was a better sermon still. 

In University matters he exerted an extraordinary influence. 
I have heard it said that Dr. Pusey could prevent, single-handed, 
any measure from being passed by the University. First of all 
in the Hebdomadal Council, which was till lately the supreme 
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governing body of the University, though now it is lapsing 
into the character of a mere Committee, he would fight tooth and 
nail against any “dangerous” statute. None so regular or so 
punctual as he at every meeting, none so earnest in pointing 
out the evils which would follow from the adoption of some 
Liberal measure, none so unsparing of pains and labour in win- 
ning over waverers to his cause. If beaten in Council, he began 
to marshal his forces in Congregation, as it is called, the body 
composed of Oxford residents who must assent to every statute 
at a second stage of its adoption. Every rector, vicar, and 
curate was summoned to fight the cause of religion against the 
indifferentism or rationalism of the tutors and lecturers, and he 
could reckon on a compact body of Anglican clergymen who 
would vote p/acet or non-placet at his bidding. If defeated in 
Congregation, he still had another chance. No statute can 
become the law of the University till it has received the assent 
of Convocation consisting of all M.A.’s whose names are still 
on the books, and many a time the work of University legislation 
was brought to a standstill by the army of country clergymen 
summoned by his edict to stand by the cause of orthodoxy. In 
these various ways he did not a little to retard the changes which, 
in spite of him, have been gradually coming over Oxford. It is 
true that he was fighting a losing game, and at best could only 
delay what was sooner or later inevitable. But he certainly was, 
as much as any man in his circumstances could be, a bulwark 
against the advancing tide of free thought and indifferentism, 
—a bulwark of sand, it is true, which the rushing tide soon 
sweeps away, but a bulwark still. There must be conceded to 
him the honour of resisting, to the best of his ability, the inroads 
of scepticism. When the eternity of punishment was declared 
by an Anglican dignitary at least a doubtful dogma, Dr. Pusey 
came forward manfully and stood in the breach. He laid down 
what was “of faith” on the subject. Unfortunately, the basis of 
faith was ultimately Dr. Pusey’s own opinion, or that of such 
doctors as Dr. Pusey chose to approve as Catholic. If his arrow 
missed his mark, it was because of the fog in which the bowman 
was himself involved, not from any want of vigour and energy 
in the arm which aimed it. 

It is impossible not to admire Dr. Pusey’s undying activity, 
which knew no rest and sought no repose till within a week or 
two of the old man’s death. It seems strange to a Catholic that 
one whose feet were on a quicksand should fight so vigorously. 
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But Dr. Pusey had no idea that it was a quicksand. “Pusey 
never had any intellectual doubts,” was Cardinal Newman’s 
description of him, and his career bore testimony to the truth 
of the dictum. What it was that closed his mind to the entrance 
of the Light, God only knows. It is not for us to judge him. 
But we should say, without hesitation, that for forty years and 
more (perhaps all through his life) there has been no sign or 
symptom of any hesitation as to the tenable character of his 
position as an Anglican. No one could have fought as he did 
if he had been torn by doubt. No one could have earned the 
confidence of the Anglican clergy as completely as he did, if in 
his secret heart there had been any secret conviction that after 
all Newman was right and he was wrong. So far at least we 
bear willing testimony to his intellectual honesty. 

At the same time he never gave himself a chance. He was 
so absorbed in the activity of continual employment that he 
never had any quiet leisure to think. He was a signal instance 
of Non in commotione Dominus. The still small voice cannot be 
heard amid the rush of unceasing occupations. Many a one has 
been hindered from finding the Truth because he could not 
persuade himself that the scene of usefulness where he had been 
placed ought to be relinquished in order to follow up the inquiry 
into a religion the possible truth of which had flashed across his 
mind. If there were no other reason for their divergent paths, 
Newman’s retirement at Littlemore, in contrast with Pusey’s 
dissipating bustle of activity at Christ Church, would be suffi- 
cient to explain them. 

The lesson of Dr. Pusey’s career is a sufficiently simple one 
for a child to read. It is writ in the history of the Tractarian 
movement, in its degeneracy into Ritualism, in the futility of 
his efforts to check the tide of Rationalism, in his questionable 
influence in his confessional, in the mischievous tendency of 
his public tirades against morality. For the lesson all these 
teach is the folly and misery of attempting to do the Church’s 
work outside the Church of God. Corruptio optimi pessima. The 

1 The reasons he once gave to a personal friend in his early days for declining to 
entertain the idea of becoming a Catholic are worth recording. The first was 
the worship paid in foreign countries to dolls dressed up as Madonnas. The second 
was the prevalence of agrarian murders in Ireland. That these were the determining 
motives which turned him aside from the Church seems almost incredible. But it isa 
fact, or at all events they were the motives uppermost in his mind at the time the 


question was asked him. That he could be influenced by such arguments as these is 
perhaps the best possible defence that could be adduced of his good faith and of his 


anomalous intellectual position. 
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caricature of what is beautiful is more painful to behold than 
that which makes no attempt to copy a perfect model. Outside 
the Church dogmatism is sure to degenerate into self-assertion ; 
the confessional into an organ of clerical despotism ; the pulpit 
into a means of stirring up strife and ill-feeling, if, indeed, it 
stirs anything at all; the claim of sacramental powers into a 
source of superstition and unconscious idolatry; the glorious 
Catholic ritual into the feeble, effeminate, man-millinery of 
modern Ritualism. It is sad to see a man of Dr. Pusey’s powers 
and energies, a man so devoted, so generous, so kind-hearted, 
labouring for fifty years or more with results which were seldom 
salutary, generally futile, and sometimes positively mischievous. 
Whether on the whole he did more harm than good, whether 
he was an instrument for the salvation or for the ruin of souls, 
is a point known to God alone. To offer any opinion upon 
it would be presumptuous. We will hope for the best. At 
all events we can heartily pray, May he be numbered among 
the children of God, and may his lot be among the saints ! 

R. F.C. 
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A MISSIONARY’S JOURNAL (continued). 





Cairo, Friday, July 14. 

IN the evening Mgr. Marcos came to see us again, and told us 
of the arrangements he had made in case he should be put to 
death. I asked for his blessing, and he in turn insisted that 
I should give him mine. Then we shook hands in silence ; our 
hearts were full, but we felt no anxiety; we had complete 
confidence in God, and were ready for whatever the morrow 
might bring. We were able to take a hasty leave of some of 
our pupils, who came to see us for the last time. 


Saturday, July 15. 

We both said our Masses at 1.30 a.m., in the little chapel, 
which had already been stripped, and where our Lord will now no 
more be present in the Blessed Sacrament. Our two lay-brothers, 
a seminarist, and little Ali, received Holy Communion. This 
Ali is a young Tartar, a slave whom we rescued from captivity 
and death, and whom we baptized. He now acts as our 
servant. His story might be an episode from the Catacombs. 
After Mass, I made a solemn promise, in the name of all, that 
if we reached Beyrout safe and sound, those of us who were 
priests would offer the Holy Sacrifice, and those who were 
laymen would offer their Communion once, in honour of the 
holy Angels. I also promised to erect a statue of the Angel 
Guardian in the courtyard of the College, provided on our return 
we found our things intact, or nearly so. Then for the last time 
we passed through the town, a month or two ago so bright and 
gay, now sad and under a curse, and reached the large courtyard 
of the barracks of Kasr-el-Nil, near the office of the Minister of 
War. There were already a large number of families and 
religious communities standing in the transport waggons, while 
groups of Arabs and Bedouins looked on, kept at a distance by 
a cordon of soldiers. However, we were all turned out of the 
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waggons, being told that railway carriages would be provided, 
which in fact came up at that moment. Twenty large carriages, 
with room for about sixty persons in each, were filled directly. 
Steam engines went to and fro incessantly. Ten o’clock came 
and we had not yet started: evidently there was ill-will some- 
where at head-quarters. Several of us suspected that we had 
fallen into one of those traps so common in the annals of 
Turkish history, and that all the Christians would be secretly 
massacred ; but every one kept his suspicions to himself, and 
the patience shown was exemplary. 

Count Gloria busied himself continually, but without any 
appearance of haste, in finding a place for every one, giving 
tickets to late-comers, &c. We noticed he went repeatedly to 
the War Office, doubtless in order to remove the obstacles 
which delayed our departure ; in fact, he was more to be pitied 
than any of us, although he said nothing about the difficulties 
and vexations he encountered. From time to time a few 
gentlemen, priests, and religious would step forward and express 
their gratitude to him. The Prefect of Police was there too, in 
his grey paletot, with some officials, superintending everything. 
He is a man of very dark complexion, with a frank and kind 
face; his activity and energy are astonishing. It is said that 
for the last month he has slept in the courtyard of his residence, 
on a bed of palm-leaves, just like the Arabs, in order to be 
always on the spot to give orders. It is owing to his exertions 
that such good order has hitherto been maintained in the town, 
and the travellers take every opportunity of thanking him for 
his zeal; he was quite touched when a dozen gentlemen got 
down on purpose to shake hands with him. I saw a tear or two 
trickling down on to his thick moustache. 

At last, at 10.30, we got under way. A soldier was placed 
at the door of each carriage, armed, with twenty rounds of 
ammunition. We were told not to get out at the stations. 
Whenever the train stopped, the soldiers got down and formed 
a line about twenty feet from the carriages: they had orders to 
fire on any Arab who should venture to break this cordon. 
These military manceuvres were directed by bugle-call. 

On leaving Kasr-el-Nil, some horsemen had to be sent to 
disperse a hostile party stationed on our route. It was said 
that on a train filled with refugees from Alexandria stopping 
near us, our soldiers were obliged to fire on the Arabs, who 
left their places in order to attack us. When we got to Zaga- 
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zig, a crowd of Arabs poured into the station with threatening 
gestures, and our train had to be run into a side line, while 
the police charged those who advanced upon us. 

When Zagazig was left behind, our route was made over 
the sand of the desert for about forty kilometres, along the 
bank of the fresh water canal. In some places the sand lay 
in great heaps on each side of the way, and the reed fence was 
not enough to keep it off. . 

It was a grand sight, this train laden with twelve hundred 
Christians ; grand in as far as it showed the faith of those 
Christians, but at the same time it was a sad sight; for it was 
the exodus of the faith from that sunny land of Egypt; it was 
literally: Ju exitu Israel de Egypto, domus Jacob de populo 
barbaro. 

By sunset we reached Ismailia. The Nuns of the Good 
Shepherd with their orphans and their penitents, and the Fran- 
ciscan Nuns with their little negresses, were lodged in the 
Convent of the Good Shepherd. The Franciscan and Jesuit 
Fathers, as well as the Brothers of the Christian schools, found 
shelter in the little Convent of the Fathers of the Holy Land. 
Each party had its own provisions, and they installed themselves 
in the verandah, or camped out in the garden, sleeping on mats 
or benches. 

Our little band was the least numerous of all, and we made 
an attempt to push on the same night to Port Said by the little 
Egyptian mail-boat. It was our only chance of reaching the 
French steamer which would leave for Syria the next morning. 
On the pier we met with a friend who introduced us to M. Victor 
de Lesseps and the head engineer of the Canal, but in spite of 
the assistance these gentlemen gave us, we had to give up going; 
the little boat could not take so many on board without risk. 
The head engineer promised to procure a passage for us on 
board the Canal Company’s little steamer the next morning. 
It was now too late to return to the convent, so we accepted 
the offer made us by the official who had been told to see us 
safely embarked, and passed the night on the balcony of the 
company’s house adjoining the pier. All the avenues and streets 
of the town were full of families camping out on the sandy soil. 
We met with a great many of our Cairo acquaintances ; some 
of the best people too. They were put to even greater shifts 
to get food than to find lodging ; but not a complaint was heard. 


1 Psalm cxiii. 
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Were they not Christians, and was not the ground they traversed 
the very land through which the Child Jesus passed when He 
had to fly from Herod? The second night we slept in the 
garden of the Franciscan Fathers. It is needless to say that 
for about twelve nights we did not so much as take off our 
boots. Missionaries must not mind such little hardships. At 
the Convent of the African Mission of Lyons we found three 
Fathers: Father Duret, the Superior, who resided at Tantah, 
and Fathers Velinger and Cador from Zagazig. 

In the course of Sunday, a Prussian official convoyed away 
by special train all the Germans who had come from Cairo, a 
little before we left. They were taken to Port Said. The French 
and Italians were not likely to be so fortunate. The transport 
ship of the French fleet, which the Vice-Consul at Ismailia had 
asked for, could not be spared just yet, we must wait a day or 
two; meanwhile a sloop was to be sent to take on board those 
who had urgent business. 

Monday, July 17th. 

At 8 a.m. three coal-sloops arrived, towed along by a steam- 
tug. The nuns and their orphan charges were put on board, 
while the other Sisters were to wait until either the Asfic came 
from Port Said, or the Adonis from Suez. 

At 8-30 we set off in our tiny steamboat which was about as 
large as the “Flys” which ply on the Sadne at Lyons. Our 
numbers were reduced to four, since we had given up three of 
our places to the two Superiors of the Franciscan Convent at 
Cairo and the Sub-Director of the Xaverian Brothers, who 
could not well wait any longer. The three whom we left behind 
were to follow the next day by one of the sloops. 

Lake Timsah, on whose shores Ismailia nestles amid splendid 
gardens, and whose still waters are furrowed by the magnificent 
steamboats of the Indian and Chinese service, offers an enchant- 
ing spectacle; the hues of the sea, of the desert, and of the 
Eastern sky are exquisite. We glided over the surface of the 
blue and heavy waters,” and entered between the rows of red 
and black buoys which border the canal. 

The sides of the canal are either solid or moving sand. 
There is not a trace of verdure to be seen anywhere, except a 
few rushes and some dwarf tamarisks planted to keep the sand 


2 The waters of lake Timsah, like that of the brackish lakes nearer Suez, are of 
much greater density than the water of the Mediterranean, owing to the large amount 
of salt which it contains. 
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from filling up the bed of the canal. On the left, the unbroken 
plains of the African desert stretch far away ; on the right, the 
desert of Asia displays occasional tufts of vegetation at the foot 
of little hillocks. 

We stopped at the station of El-Kantara (the bridge) for 
breakfast. Close by there the remains were found of the bridge 
which was made over the ancient canal of the Ptolemies for the 
convenience of caravans passing to and from Judea; the Holy 
Family must assuredly have come this way on their flight. A 
little beyond El-Kantara the banks of the canal change their 
character; the black hill-clay takes the place of the sand, 
showing that we have entered what was formerly the bed of 
lake Menzaleh, in communication with the great river. Towards 
five o'clock we arrived at Port Said, where we found that the 
Franciscan Fathers could not take us in, as their home was 
already filled to overflowing by the religious from Suez and 
elsewhere. 

Our Consul, who had shown us great kindness at Alexandria 
in happier times, now sent his secretary to introduce us to the 
chief officer of the admiral’s staff, on board the Galssonniére ; 
thence we were conducted on board the 7#etis, an ironclad of 
the second class. This vessel, at the best ill-adapted to carry 
passengers, had just shipped two companies of soldiers, who 
were being mustered on desk. When the muster was over, the 
commanding officer took us on to the gangway and assigned us 
the helmsman’s box for our quarters. Our fare was to be the 
ordinary seaman’s rations; the officer apologized, but said it was 
the best he could do for us. All night long we heard the 
fusiliers getting their accoutrements in order; they talked of 
going on shore that night, and seemed ready enough. The 
thing they objected to most was their knapsack ; this they hate, 
and are always abusing—it is too much like a foot-soldier’s. 
An officer came up and kindly whispered that we must not let 
the men’s movement disturb us, as we must sadly need rest; 
they would probably disembark before the morning. 

One of us was told off to receive the rations at the appointed 
time. In the morning they give us two bowls of coffee, with a 
small quantity of rafia and some broken biscuits; we got on 
very well with a leathern cup, and found our fare excellent. But 
when dinner-time came we did not know what to do; our 
bouillon was given out in a flat wooden dish, without anything to 
eat it with. Ours was an unforeseen case that the service did 
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not provide for ; the sailors were all furnished each with his own 
fork and spoon, marked with a number. No others were to be 
had on board. The good sailors laughed heartily at the plight 
we were in, and good-naturedly lent us their own spoons. 

In the evening we were transferred to the transport ship 
Le Sarthe, which had just arrived alongside the admiral’s ship. 
She is an immense vessel, with two rows of batteries, and had 
just carried eight hundred refugees like ourselves to France, 
returning with a cargo of provisions for the fleet. There had 
not been time to scour the decks, and we had to make the best 
of what we should have thought unbearable under other circum- 
stances. But the commander, Captain Bellot, was so obliging 
and attentive, and seemed so vexed at not being able to supply 
all our needs, that this made up for any other shortcomings. 


Wednesday, July 19th. 

By degrees all who had been our companions at Ismailia 
joined us on Le Sarthe. The deck cabin was given up to the 
Good Shepherd nuns and the Franciscans, with the orphans 
from both houses. The priests and religious were to have their 
meals in the apartments of the petty officers of the lower 
battery, and for the most part slept in the bows; whilst the 
laymen, women, and children were distributed in the batteries, 
and allowed to walk about on the deck. The priests and 
religious were waited on by the crew, and had second-class 
rations; the fare was really more than sufficient. The poor 
families who had been taken on board received ordinary 
seaman’s rations. 

We found the same dearth of forks and spoons and plates as 
on board the 7%etis. Captain Bellot sent ashore to buy all the 
cast-iron plates and dishes which could be got in the town, and 
a local charitable society supplied the rest. After awhile the 
commander commissioned two or three gentlemen to see that all 
the women and children were properly cared for and had what 
they wanted. I believe we were about five hundred refugees in 
all on board. Presently mugs, hammocks, and even a few 
mattrasses were distributed amongst us, but there were not 
enough for all; they had been sent by the Sisters at the 
hospital. There were some old Franciscan Fathers and several 
Brothers who were sick ; these we made as comfortable as was 
possible under the circumstances, while we made shift ourselves 
with our grey rugs. The lieutenant having given me permission 
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to roam about and find a lodging for myself, I managed to 
discover a couple of bales of compressed hay on the roof of the 
kitchens and offices, which made me a fairly comfortable 
bed. 

On our arrival, the chaplain of the Galissonniére came to see 
us, and obtained permission from the admiral for all the priests 
and religious to go ashore every morning to say and hear Mass, 
without a special order, and the officials even extended their 
politeness so far as to establish a free ferry between Le Sarthe 
and the land. 

From day to day hopes were held out to us of a ship which 
would take us to Syria, in fact several times our names were 
taken down as passengers, but, as the Consul finally told me, the 
admiral had many other pressing things to think of and see 
about, and we could only have a free passage assured to us on 
the French steamboat the following week. 

I cannot say that Ze Sarthe was exactly the same as a 
monastery, or even a College, but we were well enough, and the 
time passed quickly. The good Breton sailors came to show us 
their medals of Notre Dame d’Auray, and begged for some little 
souvenirs from Jerusalem to send home to their relatives ; others 
came to ask if they could be of any use to us, saying how they 
owed everything to the brothers or the parish priests who had 
brought them up, and whose instructions they should never 
forget. After supper they used to give us a little entertainment 
on deck, consisting of singing or perhaps a pantomime, in which 
they were careful to observe the strictest decorum. 

One day a young lieutenant came up to me in the most 
courteous manner and said: “Father, you come from Cairo; 
I should be much obliged if you would explain the Egyptian 
question to me, I should like to understand it a little better ; 
you are all educated men, independent of party politics, and 
ought to know the truth about it.” I had not to say much; in 
a quarter of an hour he understood my view of it. “I am 
very much obliged to you, Father,” he said; “I understand it 
now. Have you any objection to my repeating what you have 
told me?” “Not the least,” I rejoined. 

Almost every day fresh guests arrive, each with his budget of 
news. Two Coptic Priests have come from Cairo; they had met 
with a workman who had been at work on our house at 
Alexandria at the time of the bombardment. He told them 
that our Fathers had been denounced by one of their,’Arab 
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porters as having made signals to the enemy, because they had 
run up a flag during the attack. Whereupon twelve soldiers had 
surrounded the house, arrested the two Fathers, and conducted 
them to the police station with their hands tied behind them, 
and followed by a savage mob who beat them with bludgeons.* 
The following day I learnt from M. de Vorges, our Minister and 
Consul-General, who came to Port Said on the Airondel/e, that 
after two days close imprisonment, our Fathers had managed to 
make their escape when the Egyptian troops were leaving the 
town, that the wounds they had received were not at all serious, 
and that they had returned to their house which had been 
spared by the flames. Another day, Fr. Duret, of the African 
Missions, informed us that at least forty-two Christians had been 
massacred at Tantah, and that the slaughter would have been 
far greater had it not been for the most wealthy Mussulman of 
of those parts, Menchaoui, who came up at the head of some 
Bedouins, and about fifteen servants on horseback, and carried 
off the Christians whom the rebels were pursuing, affording 
them shelter in three mansions he owns in the neighbourhood ; 
it is said that he rescued more than two hundred in this manner, 
sending them on to Ismailia, the next day, by special train at 
his own expense. 
Saturday, July 22th. 

Just as we were embarking on one of Lloyd’s steamers for 
Beyrout, we met with Count Gloria. He had succeeded at some 
risk in getting away the few Europeans who had remained in 
Cairo. Two stations before Zagazig, the engine passed over the 
body of a camel which had been tied up on the line ; the engine 
driver was obliged to stop in order to clear the wheels from the 
mangled remains of the animal, when up sprang a number of 
Arabs who had hidden themselves amongst the reeds on each 
side of the way, and rushed upon the train. Our escort of 
soldiers beat them off. Last night a Father arrived from 
Beyrout who had been sent to look for us; he also had orders to 
find out what had become of our Alexandrian Fathers. This 
authorized us to start for Beyrout, which we did at once and 
gladly ; we arrived on the 25th, full of gratitude to our guardian 
angels who had taken such care of us, and guided us safely 
through our long and tiresome journey. 

M. JULLIEN, 

3 We hope to give in our next issue the details of these sufferings of the mis- 

sionaries who remained at Alexandria. 
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An Epitaph without a Name. 


in a 


I HAD a Name. A wreath of woven air, 

A wreath of Letters blended, none knew why, 
Floated, a vocal phantom, here and there, 

For one brief season, like the dragon-fly, 

That flecks the noontide beam, 

Flickering o'er downward, forest-darkened stream. 
What word those Letters shaped I tell you not : 
Wherefore should such this maiden marble blot ? 
Faint echo, last and least, of foolish Fame, 





I am a Soul; nor care to have a Name. 
A. DE V. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
HENRY AND CARDINAL CAMPEGGIO. 
A FEW days after his arrival at Orvieto the Pope despatched 
the protonotary Gambara into England, to inform the King and 
Wolsey that he had regained his liberty, and to thank them 
for the exertions which they had made in his behalf. Gambara 
carried with him a letter in the autograph of His Holiness 
addressed to Henry, and another from Gregory de Casale to 
the Cardinal of York; both were kind and complimentary, but 
they were indefinite. Nothing was said about the divorce, the one 
thing which the King cared about. Before Gambara left Orvieto a 
messenger from England had arrived there in hot haste, and had 
delivered to Clement a letter of which he was the bearer. It was 
from Henry, and it contained a passage in the King’s own hand 
informing the Pope that the matter on which he would be 
addressed by Casale was of the gravest importance, and to it there- 
fore he implored the prompt attention of His Holiness. The 
despatch from Wolsey to Casale was much more explicit and 
even more urgent, while the unbecoming terms in which it is 
expressed gives us to understand how heavy was the pressure 
which was now made to bear upon the unfortunate Cardinal! 
Casale was provided with several documents sent from England; 
some were fair copies, drafts only of others had been sent. All 
of them had been prepared under the inspection of Wolsey, 
all of them had reference to the divorce. They were to be 
submitted to Clement, and it was expected that he would adopt 
them as his own. They provided for every possible difficulty in 
the way of the dissolution of Henry’s marriage with Katherine,” 


1 Brewer, 3644, seq. 
2 One of these proposed bulls, drawn in England, and apparently sent to the Pope 


by Knight on Jan. 1, 1528, authorizes Henry to marry another woman, even if she 
have contracted marriage with another man, provided it be not consummated, and 
even if she be of the second degree of consanguinity, or of the first degree of affinity, 
ex quocumque licito seu illicito coitu (See Brewer, 3686; Pocock, i. 22; Herbert, 


p- 391, ed. 8vo). 
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they barred every possible escape on the part of the Queen. 
To make the matter work smoothly and pleasantly, Casale was 
informed that ten thousand ducats had been paid to his credit 
at Venice, which he might expend according to his discretion 
in the King’s business. No pains had been spared to secure 
a triumph; for the unhappy Cardinal knew that for him 
failure was ruin. Bulls, commissions, and dispensations drawn 
up in London poured into Orvieto in rapid succession, and 
it seemed to the arrogance of Henry that Clement would 
accept of necessity any terms which might be proposed to 
him. 

Patient and tractable, even to the verge of timidity, Pope 
Clement was an honest man, and he listened to the voice of 
his conscience. It told him that he was responsible for the 
exercise of the power with which he was intrusted, and it warned 
him to be careful how he acted on the present occasion. He 
must have been startled by the terms in which he was addressed 
by Casale, who permitted himself to employ violent decla- 
mation, extravagant assertion, and threats only slightly dis- 
guised. The Pope could not but feel that there was 
something very irregular in being required to accept documents 
drawn up by an inferior in the settlement of a dispute 
in which that inferior was a party, and consequently his 
suspicions could not but be excited. Henry had ruined his 
own cause. Clement acted exactly as every man of common 
sense and ordinary prudence would do under similar circum- 
stances. Quietly remarking that “because he was not expert 
in making of commissions, he would consult with the Cardinal 
Sanctorum Quatuor, and use his advice,” he escaped the intended 
fraud in the most simple manner possible. Henry’s agents, Casale 
and Knight, could not refuse such a natural proposal; but as the 
Cardinal had the reputation of being a skilful canonist, they 
anticipated evil and hurried off to secure a private interview 
with his Eminence. Knight thus describes it in his letter to 
Wolsey : “ Delivering your Grace’s letters with recommendations 
accordingly, we desired him to be good and favourable to our 
requests in the King’s behalf; and for the better obtaining of 
our desires, we promised to see unto him with a competent 
reward. And this communication had, we showed unto him 
the commission, which he said could not pass without perpetual 
dishonour unto the Pope, the King, and your Grace.” So then 


3 Brewer, 3641. 
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the journey of Knight had proved a failure.* The commission, 
which was to have settled the question on the King’s behalf so 
easily and so completely, was rejected, and the Pope had shown 
himself superior to Henry’s threats and blandishments. It is 
scarcely necessary to add, except for the purpose of correcting 
a misstatement, that the proffered bribe was rejected by the 
Cardinal Sanctorum Quatuor.® 

Thus ignominiously repulsed, the discomfited agent returned 
homeward in disgrace. Of course Henry and the partner 
of his guilty hopes were bitterly disappointed, and all the 
more so because the employment of Casale and Knight 
had originated apparently without the knowledge of Wolsey. 
They imagined that they could manage their business with- 
out his assistance. Although Anne hated him and did not 
trust him, yet she could not but admire his great skill, by 
which she hoped to profit. He was once more taken into 
favour, and for a time seemed to have regained his former 
ascendency. He devoted himself to the prosecution of the 
divorce with renewed energy ; and early in the year 1528 under 
his auspices two men, far abler than Knight and Casale, pleaded 
Henry’s cause in the Papal Court. One was Edward Foxe, the 
King’s chaplain, afterwards Protestant Bishop of Hereford, 
and the other was Stephen Gardiner, subsequently Bishop of 
Winchester. Every effort was made to obtain for them a 
favourable hearing. Henry gave them letters of recom- 
mendation to the Pope, to the Cardinals of Ancona, Campeggio, 
and Da Monte, and Wolsey wrote of them in terms equally 
laudatory. He assures His Holiness that the matter which 
they were about to submit to him affects the safety of the King, 
the preservation of the kingdom, the public peace, the Apostolic 
authority, and, finally, the very life and soul of Wolsey himself.® 
The condition of the Cardinal was certainly pitiable. He had 


4 Knight brought back with him to England a commission and dispensation, 

which, upon examination, were found to be of no force or authority (Brewer, 3919, 
3920). ; 
5 Pocock, i. 102. Burnet affirms, in the face of indisputable evidence, that the 
Cardinal really accepted the money (//2st. Ref. i. 94), and he states that the sum was 
4,000 crowns. But let us hear what Gardiner and Foxe have to say upon the subject 
in their letter to Wolsey (Pocock i. 102). They state that Henry had ordered them 
**somewhat to offer unto his Eminence, but the said Cardinal hath refused to take 
the 2,000 crowns offered by Mr. Secretary, [Knight] and Mr. Gregory [Casale], 
which his Highness thought verely he had accepted and taken.” Thus the good 
characters of honest men are ruined by the false quotations of careless writers. 

6 Brewer, 3900; Burnet, iv. 45. 
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become aware that the King was thoroughly in earnest. He 
easily saw through Anne’s assumed cordiality ; he knew that 
she hated him, and the instinct of self-preservation told him 
that his own safety depended upon the success of the present 
negotiation. 

The instructions framed by Wolsey for the guidance of Foxe 
and Gardiner are extant, and give a very clear and compre- 
hensive insight into the question of the divorce as Henry wished 
it to be understood by the Papal Court. They touch upon every 
point which could arise in the course of the inquiry.’ They 
contain much matter to assert which must have wrung the con- 
science of Henry’s Minister, if any conscience remained in him. 
Gardiner is requested to describe to the Pope the woman whom 
the King wished to place beside him on the throne of England, 
and he is told to do so in the following terms: “The approved, 
excellent, virtuous qualities of the said gentlewoman (he means 
Mistress Anne Boleyn), the purity of her life, her constant 
virginity, her maidenly and womanly pudicity, her soberness, 
chasteness, meekness, humility, wisdom, descent of right noble 
and high thorough regal blood, education in all good and 
laudable qualities and manners, apparent aptness to procreation 
of children, with her other infinite good qualities, more to be 
regarded and esteemed than the only progeny,” be the grounds 
on which the King’s desire is founded. These are Wolsey’s 
own written words; are we to conclude that they express his 
convictions? It is probable that Anne had the satisfaction of 
reading them. In one of his love letters, written in Mr. Brewer’s 
opinion at this very time, Henry refers to the despatch of two 
messengers [probably Foxe and Gardiner] to Rome, “with as 
many things to compass our matter and bring it to pass as wit 
could imagine.” They were about to visit Anne before they left 
England, and Henry was anxious that there should be no delay. 
He concludes with these words: “ And thus, upon trust of your 
short repair to London, I make an end of my letter, mine own 
sweetheart. Written with the hand of him, which desireth as 
much to be yours as you do to have him,—H. R.” An admi- 
rable commentary upon Wolsey’s discretion and upon Anne’s 
“maidenly and womanly pudicity ” ! 

As reference has been made to Henry’s love letters it 
becomes necessary for me at this point to introduce the 

7 See Brewer, 3913. The original instructions occupy 65 folio pages, and are 
drawn with great care and skill. 
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King to my readers in a new character ; he now comes before 
us asa man of letters. It is usual to assign him a place among 
the royal and noble authors of England, and I have no wish to 
deprive him of any honour of this kind, or of any other, to 
which he is justly entitled. If, on the one hand, I refuse 
to ascribe to him the authorship of the treatise against Luther, 
which wrongfully passes under his name, I cannot, on the other, 
hesitate to admit that he has indisputable claims to the parent- 
age of the love letters which he is said to have addressed to 
Anne Boleyn. They are in his well-known handwriting, and 
bear his initials as their attestation. The evidence of authenti- 
city, external and internal, is conclusive. In these letters Henry 
has described himself just as history has described him, and the 
portrait stands out with the clearness of a successful photograph. 
We therefore cannot afford to neglect material so important for 
the study of his character, and the history of Henry’s corres- 
pondence with Anne Boleyn must take its place in our pages, as 
far at least as decency will permit its introduction to our 
readers.* 

The Vatican Library possesses seventeen letters addressed 
by Henry the Eighth to Anne Boleyn.” From a careful 
inspection of them I can affirm, without the slightest hesitation, 
that they are all in the King’s handwriting, a hand easily 
recognized and not easily forgotten. Nine are in French and 
eight in English. As not one of them is dated, it is not easy to 
assign the exact time when or the order in which they were 
written. We have not any of Anne’s letters in reply, and the 
correspondence had been carried on for some time before it 
reaches us. The series ranges over a period which begins 
shortly after the disgraceful intercourse had commenced between 
the guilty parties, and concludes shortly before the time of 

8 One of Henry’s admirers thus expresses himself on the subject of these letters. 
** They are [says Sharon Turner, i. 228] what no sovereign need either regret or be 
ashamed of. They are genuine specimens of an honourable affection, expressed in the 
easy language of true feeling, reflecting credit upon his heart as a man and upon his 
mind as a King. They are tender without imbecility, and earnest without being 
coarse. Affectionate ease without arrogant familiarity, and playful kindness without 
self-degradation, mark their general character. They have nothing that is incongruous 
with the dignity of his high station, nor depreciating to the judgment and decorum of 


Few love letters, so unexpectedly betrayed to the public eye, 


his ripened manhood. 
But on the next page Mr. Turner is compelled to 


will bear so close a scrutiny.” 
write : ‘‘I omit eight words, expressing the endearments he desired.” 

® Cod. Vat. 3731. The edition here referred to is that given in Canon Tierney’s 
edition of Dodd’s Church History, i. 348, ed. 1839. Ido not agree with Mr. Tierney 
as to the chronological sequence in which he has arranged them, 
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Campeggio’s departure from England. The history of their 
transmission to Rome is unknown ; but it is conjectured, and 
with some probability, that they were secured by Campeggio 
while he was in England, and by him forwarded immediately 
before his own departure. It will be recollected that his 
Eminence’s baggage was seized and searched at Dover, pro- 
bably with the hope of recovering the missing correspondence. 
These letters have frequently been published, but not with the 
minute accuracy which is desirable, for, as they are at present 
pasted down on sheets of thick paper, it is impossible to 
ascertain whether they exhibit any address or other endorse- 
ment which might possibly throw some light upon their history. 

The progress and successive stages of Henry’s miserable 
amour may be traced with some accuracy by the help of these 
letters. At first the writer shows a moderate degree of respect 
for his lady love, and addresses her in the language which is 
due to a decent woman. For some time Anne held her royal 
lover at arm’s length; it was her wisdom to do so. We have 
Harpsfield’s authority for believing it, and these letters confirm 
his statement. She certainly permitted him to address her as her 
lover, and answered his letters, which no modest woman would 
have done ; but she wrote to him with a certain amount of reserve. 
“T have been in great agony (says he) about the contents of 
your letter, not knowing whether I am to understand them to 
my disadvantage, as I understand some of the others. I entreat 
you with all my heart to let me know your present intention in 
reference to this love between us. Necessity compels me to 
obtain an answer, for during more than a year I have been 
pierced by this dart of love, and even yet I do not know 
whether I have failed, or found a place in your heart and 
affection. Certainly this last point has prevented me from 
naming you my mistress, for if you love me with no more than 
a common-place sort of affection, the name of mistress is not 
peculiar to you.” He then asks for a full answer by letter, or 
at least that she would appoint some place where he can meet 
her.’° 

The next letter exhibits Anne much in the same maidenly 
attitude ; she is still shy, timid, and reserved. His Majesty is 
disappointed and half inclined to be angry, yet she holds the 
mastery and he submits. He complains that she has gratified 
herself by indulging some caprice to his annoyance. She has 

10 Dodd, p. 350. 
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abandoned some place which he had given her, and chosen one of 
her own selection. Yet her lover comforts himself by the thought 
that he has not entirely vanished out of her memory." This 
assumed indifference on the part of the young lady is even more 
conspicuous in some of the other letters. He upbraids her with 
having forgotten the promise which she made him at their last 
interview ; she has not answered his letter and he is in an agony 
of doubt about her welfare. He begs her to accept the present 
of a buck which he had killed on the previous evening, and hopes 
that when she eats of it she will think of the hunter." But time 
passes, and as the hour of meeting draws nigh the passion of the 
lover increases in its intensity. He entreats her to induce her 
father to bring her to Court two days sooner than the time 
specified. What a picture of social depravity! The gallant 
himself sends such a message as this to the father by the 
daughter! After such a revelation we understand something 
of the morality of the household of the Boleyns, and are not 
startled by the horrors of their past or their future history. 

It would seem as if this meeting, when it took place, had 
exercised a fatal influence upon the King and his mistress. 
Henceforward they stood in a more familiar relationship with 
each other. When the correspondence is resumed it speaks a 
different language. The semblance of respect with which Henry 
had formerly addressed Anne has vanished, and he assumes a 
different tone towards her. Familiar inuendos, gross hints and 
improper allusions spring up in abundance, and the Defender 
of the Faith ends by becoming positively indecent. There is a 
change too on the part of his victim. Formerly Anne was 
discreet. She was in no haste to answer his letters, and he 
could upbraid her with her reserve. Now the King stands on 
easier terms with her. He can afford to boast of the proofs 
which she has given him of her affection, and he refers with the 
easy candour of the successful libertine to the tokens of her 
confidence and affection which he has won from her. In return 
he professes the eternity of his devotion, and assures her that 
henceforward he belongs heart and body to herself alone. And 
then we discontinue our quotations.’ 


1 Dodd, p. 351. 

12 Jd, p. 352. 

13 Possibly I may have expressed myself too strongly in regard to these letters ; I 
therefore quote the following estimate of one of them in which the King, a married 
man, exchanges vows of endless love with a woman with whom he was living in a 
state of sin. According to Sharon Turner (i. 233), ‘‘ No letter could be well more 
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Such was the position in which Henry and Anne stood towards 
each other when “the sweating sickness ” broke out in England. 
Formerly it had been very rapid in its effects, and terribly fatal. 
The French Ambassador, Du Beilay, who was at this time in 
London, describes it as a most perilous disease. “One has a 
little pain in the head or the heart; suddenly a sweat breaks 
out, and then it is too late to send fora doctor. Whether you 
wrap yourself too much or too little, within four hours (some- 
times even in two or three) all is over. But,” he adds, “up to 
the present time only about two thousand persons have taken 
it in London. Twelve years ago, when there was a similar 





visitation, there died ten thousand persons in ten or twelve days, 
but the present attack is more severe than that was. The priests 
have a better time of it than the doctors.” * Marvellous stories 
were circulated about the effects of this terrible disease. Du 
Bellay informed Montmorency that if a man only put his 
hand out of bed during the twenty-four hours it suddenly 
became as brittle as a pane of glass. The symptoms seem 
to have varied; sometimes the attack began with a great cold, 
which was followed by a burning fever and sweating, after which 





came delirium and death.“ The most opposite systems of 
treatment prevailed, and none of them appeared to be successful. 
We may judge of their probable efficacy from the course which 
the Duchess of Norfolk advised Wolsey to adopt in the event 
of being attacked. She tells him that she had daily experience 
of all manner of sorts, good and bad, and that under her hands 
none had as yet miscarried, which seems rather surprising. 
Neighbours send to her, she says, when they are ill, “and if they 
be sick at heart I give them treacle and water imperial, which 
has saved many who have swooned repeatedly and received the 
sacraments.” The best remedy she knows is to take little or 
no sustenance or drink until sixteen hours be past. “There be 
some that sweateth much, and some that sweateth very little, 
but brynneth very sore; but the greatest surety is in any wise 


delicate and gentlemanly than this. The King is quite forgotten, and yet nothing 
unseemly to kingly dignity is said. There is no intimation of superiority, no assump- 
tion, no pride, nothing dictatorial or debasing, and no unworthy solicitation. It is 
such a letter as a man of sense would desire to write, and as a woman of feeling, 
worth and modesty would be gratified to receive from an estimable lover.” 

14 Le Grand, iii. 137, Lond. June 8, 1528. 

'9 By an official return it appears that the number of deaths within the city of 
London from the 6th of August to the 14th, amounted to one hundred and fifty-two. 
See Brewer, 4663. 
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to keep your bed for twenty-four hours. Vinegar, wormwood, 
rosewater, and crumbs of brown bread is very good and com- 
fortable to put in a linen cloth to smell unto your nose, so that 
it touch not your visage.” 

Owing to the stringency of the precautions which he adopted 
for his safety, Henry escaped from the infection. Timid as 
usual in all that concerned himself, as soon as the disease 
attacked the Court he fled. For the time Anne was forgotten. 
He hurried from place to place and thought himself secure 
nowhere. First he took refuge at Eltham, but as the infection 
showed itself in the neighbourhood he moved successively to 
Waltham, to Hertford, to Hatfield, and to Ampthill. He spent 
some time in a small house at Tittenhanger, belonging to 
Wolsey, the remote situation of which recommended it to him 
as a place of security. Here he thought himself safe for a 
time, but ere long he left it to go to Hunsdon, where he shut 
himself up in a tower along with his physician. It seemed for 
a brief season as if his evil angel had left him. Anne had been 
sent home to her father, and the King gave incipient tokens of a 
return to a better mind. On the eve of Corpus Christi Day 
he confessed, and on that great festival “he received his Maker” 
at the hands of his ghostly father the Bishop of Lincoln.” He 
made his will (says Du Bellay), and has “taken the sacraments 
for fear of sudden death.”'** On the 28th of June “he received 
the good Lord, and so has the more part that be about him ; 
and he rejoices much that he has done so, and says that he is 
armed towards God and the world.” 

Henry escaped unharmed, but not so Anne. She was seized 
on the 16th of June, and returned to her father’s house at Hever. 
Up to that time the intercourse between her and the King had 
been’ uninterrupted, but on her recovery (for her illness was 
slight) correspondence was resumed by letter, and “as yet 
the love is not abated,” remarks Du Bellay."” While Henry 
was yet at Hunsdon the disease had broken out in the 
household, and William Carey, Anne’s brother-in-law, fell a 
victim to it. In one of his letters written upon this occasion 
he says: “ The cause of my writing at this time, good sweet- 
heart, is only to understand of your good health and pros- 
perity, whereof to know I would be as glad as of my own, 
praying God that it be His pleasure to send us shortly together.” 


16 Brewer, 4710. 7 Td, 4356, 4418. 18 Jd, 4440. 19 Td, 4391. 
*0 Dodd, i. 351. 
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The opportunity for amendment had passed along with the King’s 
terror ; Anne regained her ascendency, and the guilty intercourse 
was resumed between them. They met secretly and at intervals, 
for they dreaded the comments which might be made upon their 
conduct by the Legate on his arrival, and they looked forward to 
that event as the conclusion of their trial. Campeggio, or some 
other Legate from the Pope, would assuredly pronounce the 
sentence of the divorce, and then a marriage would place them 
in a position of respectability, as respectability was understood 
by the Men of the New Learning. 

We return, then, to notice the progress of the mission sent 
by Henry to the Papal Court at Viterbo. 

On their arrival at Viterbo, Henry’s messengers waited upon 
the Pope as soon as they had provided themselves with suitable 
dresses. They speak with mingled sorrow and contempt of the 
plight in which they found His Holiness, “where scarcity, 
ill-favoured lodging, ill air, and many other incommodities, keep 
him and all his as straightly as he ever was kept in the Castle 
of S. Angelo.” The meanness of Clement’s abode contrasted 
unfavourably with the splendour and the comfort of Wolsey’s 
home at Hampton Court or York Place. “He lieth in an 
old palace,” continue they, “of the bishops of this city, 
ruinous and decayed, where, ere we came to his private 
bed-chamber, we passed three chambers, all naked and un- 
hanged, the roofs fallen down, and, as we can guess, thirty 
persons, rif-raf and others, standing in the chambers for a 
garnishment. And for the Pope’s bed-chamber, all the apparel 
in it was not worth twenty nobles, bed and all.” Henry’s 
agents were not prepared to treat with any excess of deference 
the man who had the misfortune to be thus meanly housed and 
poorly attended, even though he might be the Sovereign Pontiff. 
When the great question was introduced, the decision of which 
rested with Clement, Gardiner conducted himself with a degree 
of insolence which surprised and shocked all present. The style 
in which he addressed the Cardinals, even the Pope himself, was 
habitually violent and insulting. The Holy Father maintained 
his calmness and his dignity, and yielded neither to fear nor 
irritation. He insisted in acting according to law and precedent, 
and from the beginning he refused to accept the commission 
which had been drawn up for him by the patronizing guidance 
of the Cardinal of York. The authority of the Cardinal 
Sanctorum Quatuor, who had routed Casale and Knight on a 
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recent trial of strength, was invoked, and on the present occasion 
Gardiner also found his master. A commission was drawn up, 
the terms of which Henry’s agents were not permitted to discuss 
either with the Pope or the Cardinals. Nothing more satis- 
factory could be extorted from them than a papal brief 
empowering Campeggio and Wolsey jointly to hear the cause 
at issue between Henry and Katherine. 

But even the appointment of Campeggio to act along with 
Wolsey was a great triumph to Henry. The Pope could choose 
no one, he said, who was so fit to act as Legate in the decision 
of the cause, or who would be more acceptable to his Majesty. 
He was supposed (incorrectly, as the result proved) to be avaricious 
and open to a bribe, and Casale and Gardiner were instructed 
to supply him with money, under the disguise of providing for 
the expenses of his journey. The Roman Cardinal held an 
English bishopric, which brought him immediately under 
Henry’s power; and Salisbury possibly might be exchanged 
for something more lucrative, York, for instance, or Durham, 
or Winchester. So Henry and Anne and Wolsey argued 
and were satisfied, for they all believed in the possible venality 
of the man whom they hoped to transform into an unjust judge. 

According to the instructions which he had received from 
his employers, Foxe immediately returned home from Italy, 
carrying with him the commission which had been obtained 
with such difficulty. He reached Greenwich on Sunday, 
the 2nd of May, and after a brief interview with the King, 
was by him directed to Mistress Anne’s chamber, who. at 
that time lay in the gallery in the tilt-yard, near the royal 
apartments. Foxe was proud of his fancied success, and Anne 
most thankfully received his report of the great things which 
had been accomplished at Orvieto, “and seemed to take 
the same marvellously to heart, rejoice, and comfort; oft- 
times with promise of large recompense.” Presently the couple 
were joined by the King, who made Foxe repeat the pleasant 
tale in the presence of Mistress Anne. Their joy proved 
to be somewhat premature. When the Papal commission was 
examined by the canonists, to whom it was submitted by the 
cautious Wolsey, it was found that it reserved to the Queen the 
right of appeal from any sentence with which she might be 
dissatisfied. The whole question was revived at the Papal 
Court,.and new demands and entreaties were submitted to 
Clement. Through these tangled negotiations I have no 
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intention of inviting my readers to accompany me. Let us 
pass on to the beginning of October, 1528, at which time the 
arrival of Campeggio was expected in London from day to day. 
The commission by which he and Wolsey had been appointed to 
hear the question of the divorce still remained in its original 
force, and Henry and Anne still believed that the sentence would 
be in their favour." They still believed that Campeggio might 
be corrupted ; they knew that Wolsey was theirs already. 

The Papal envoy had reached Paris on Monday, the 14th of 
September, worn out by the perils and fatigues of the journey, 
and by the painful bodily infirmity to which he was a martyr. 
Henry’s agents were upon the watch for him, and they gave him 
little rest. On the very night of his arrival they waited upon him, 
saluted him in the King’s name and Wolsey’s, and delivered the 
letters which they had ready for him. Clerk attempted to force 
upon him a sum of money, upon the plea of providing for his 
unavoidable expenses, which was declined.” The Bishop of 
Bath and Sir Francis Brian had been sent by the King to 
accompany him to England. The party left the French capital 
on September 18th, and had reached Montreuil on the 24th. 
The condition of his Eminence was pitiable. He was sore 
troubled with the gout in his hands and feet. “He is still 
carried in a litter,” such is Clerk’s report, “for he cannot ride, 
his feet not being able to abide the squash of the stirrup, nor his 
hands to hold the bridle.”* The gout troubled him so per- 
sistently that he entered Calais in his horse litter. “Since his 
coming from Paris he hath sung many a bitter Ayrze/eyson,” adds 
the compassionate Bishop of Bath. He crossed over to Dover on 
the 29th of September, and by the Ist of October had reached 
Canterbury. Here Sir Francis Brian waited upon him with the 
King’s congratulations, and presented to him a litter in the 
name of his Majesty. On October 7th he reached the suburbs 
of London, and lodged in the house of the Duke of Suffolk. So 
prostrated was he by the gout that, although it had been 
arranged that his public entry should take place on the 
following day, he could not travel any further, either by 


*l As late as 18th September, the Spanish Ambassador in London writes thus to 
the Emperor Charles : ‘‘ Both the King and his Lady, I am assured, look upon their 
future marriage as certain, as if that of the Queen had been already dissolved. Prepa- 
rations are already being made for the wedding” (Sf. Ca/. p. 789). They were equally 
confident a month later (/éid. p. 818). 

*2 Brewer, 4733- 

23 Jbid. 4767. 
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litter or on horseback. He remained in the Duke’s house until 
the evening of the next day, when he was conveyed by water, 
without any pomp or noise, to Bath House, the lodging assigned 
to him during his residence in London. From that day until the 
17th he was confined to his bed, and during that time his agony 
was greater than usual. 

During the whole of the period occupied by the journey of 
Campeggio, the anxiety and impatience of Henry and Anne 
Boleyn were extreme. They seem to have imagined that the 
single object which the Cardinal had in view in coming to 
London was to pronounce the sentence of divorce, and nothing 
so much annoyed the King as to question the result of the 
mission. He was aware, however, that the terms upon which 
he was living with Anne were such as would shock the morality 
of any ecclesiastic fresh from the Papal Court. No sooner, 
therefore, did Henry hear of Campeggio’s arrival in France than 
he thought it prudent to send his mistress home to her father’s 
house, at least for a time, under the belief that he would the 
more easily gain his end should they be living apart. Yet they 
found time to correspond, and the letters which passed between 
them will leave us in no doubt as to the terms in which they 
stood to each other. 

It appears from the correspondence that, during this period 
of separation, Anne paid secret visits to the Court at Greenwich, 
where Henry then resided. As it was desirable that the true 
character of the intercourse between them should as much as 
possible be kept out of sight, these private interviews were care- 
fully screened from public observation. Out of his fear of Cam- 
peggio, Henry had induced™ Anne to leave the apartments in the 
palace near his own which he formerly had assigned to her, and 
it was not easy to find others which combined convenience of 
access and privacy. A chamber, however, was secured for the 
lady by the influence of an unexpected friend. Wolsey came to 
their aid and provided them with the facilities they so much 
desired. Writing to Anne the King says: “As touching a 


*4 It seems probable that Anne had rebelled against this removal and that Henry 
had found her somewhat unmanageable. When at last she yielded he wrote to express 
the joy with which he had heard of her ‘‘conformableness to reason, and of the 
suppressing of her inutile and vain thoughts and fantasies with the bridle of reason.” 
And he continues: ‘‘ Wherefore, good sweetheart, continue the same, not only in 
this, but in all your doings hereafter ; for thereby shall come both to you and me 
the greatest quietness that may be in this world”? (Dodd, i. 356). Anne had a 
temper, and Henry seems to have discovered it. 
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lodging for you, we have gotten one by my Lord Cardinal’s 
means, the like whereof could not have been found here- 
about, for all causes, as this bearer shall more show you.” 
Mistress Anne’s chamber apparently was “in the gallery in the 
tilt-yard,”** in close proximity, therefore, to the fatal spot 
where, on the Ist of May, 1536, she was arrested upon 
the charges which led to her execution. Probably she was in 
this apartment when her lover sent her the welcome tidings that 
“the Legate whom we most desire arrived at Paris on Sunday 
or Monday, so that by the next Monday they might hope to 
hear of his arrival at Calais ; and then he trusts, within a while 
after, to enjoy that which he had so longed for, to God’s pleasure 
and the comfort of both.*’ 

If Henry and his mistress were confident in the success of 
their cause, their confidence was not shared by Wolsey. From 
the beginning he was haunted by the anticipation of evil. His 
tongue seemed to have lost its eloquence, and his right hand 
appeared to have forgotten his cunning. His conscience told 
him that he was fighting against the truth, and that the truth 
was mighty and would prevail. The conduct of the Legate 
made him uncomfortable, and he could not induce him to 
reform it. Campeggio evinced a disagreeable indifference to 
money. He was far too taciturn, he was suspicious, he would 
not take Wolsey into his confidence and make him acquainted 
with his plans and intentions. He was inclined to judge and 
act for himself, and to yield to evidence and argument rather 
than kingly authority. He was universally acknowledged to be 
an eminent canonist; and his long practise in the Court of the 
Rota had made him familiar with its legal technicalities of 
procedure, a science of which the English Cardinal was con- 
fessedly ignorant. Quietly and as a matter of course Cam- 
peggio assumed the superiority and directed the mode in which 
the entire case was to be conducted. For the first time in his 
life Wolsey found himself compelled to yield to an equal. 
It was an insult; but it was an insult of which he could not 
complain and which he did not dare to resent. 

Before Campeggio had left Italy much idle speculation had 
been afloat in England as to the object of his mission. Courtiers 
had their theories as to the nature of the instructions which 
he had received from Clement and as to the spirit in which 
he would exercise them. Henry and Anne were jubilant, 








*5 Dodd, p. 356. *6 Brewer, 4251. *7 Dodd, i. 355. 
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Wolsey was anxious, and Katherine was gloomy and despond- 
ing. But at best they could only guess what would possibly 
happen, guided by the flickering light of remote probabilities, 
and hoping or fearing according to the impressions of the 
moment. Campeggio stood aloof; he admitted no one into 
his confidence. Wolsey tried to penetrate the mystery and 
signally failed. The truth dawned upon the King very gradually, 
and then was revealed by actions rather than words. But 
Campeggio has no secrets from us. Thanks to the more 
extended acquaintance which we now possess of the sources 
of history, the Cardinal takes us into his confidence. He 
permits us to read his correspondence day by day, and we 
avail ourselves of our privilege. Looking thus at the historical 
chessboard we can understand the moves of each figure more 
clearly than any one of the players did at the time. They had 
secrets from each other; they have none from us. 

The general principles upon which the mission should be 
conducted had been carefully settled at Orvieto, between the 
Pope and his Legate, and it was Campeggio’s firm resolve that 
in no respect would he deviate from the line which Clement had 
marked out for him to follow. In the first place all his powers 
were to be exerted to move Henry from his insane resolution 
to sue for a divorce; and he was to seek to re-establish the 
affection which had formerly existed between the royal couple. 
Should this be impossible Campeggio had been informed that 
on no account must he bind himself by any promise. The 
King must be kept in ignorance of his intentions until he was 
about to give judgment, if the case should proceed so far ; but 
this was not to be done without a new and express commission 
from His Holiness. He was forbidden, under any pretext, 
without express commission to proceed to sentence, but 
he was instructed to protract the matter as long as possible, 
in the hope that possibly some holy thought may reach 
the King’s heart and save him from the approaching scandal.” 
The Emperor puts the whole state of the case very clearly 
before his aunt, Queen Katherine, in a letter which he sent 
her in the beginning of September. The Cardinal’s secret 
mission, says he, is chiefly to urge the King, your husband, 
to do his duty. We must believe that he will accept this good 
advice, and that he will not persist in the scandal of suing for a 
separation. But if he persevere, no injury will be done to you ; 

7 Brewer, 4736. 
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for in that case the whole matter will be referred back to Rome 
for the Pope’s decision. For this statement Charles quotes the 
authority of Clement himself,“ and its accuracy is established 
by the events which subsequently occurred. 

We have seen that at the time when Campeggio reached the 
house which had been provided for him in London, he was in 
miserable health, racked with the agonies of the gout and 
exhausted by the fatigue and excitement of the journey. He 
went to bed, from which he did not rise for at least ten days. 
But Wolsey had little forbearance for the old man’s infirmities. 
Heedless of the gout he paid him a visit on the morning of the 
following day, and dashed at once into the great question of 
the divorce. Campeggio suggested that, in the first instance, 
Wolsey should act along with him in inducing the King to 
abandon his present delusion and to return to his duty; and 
he detailed ali the reasons which moved His Holiness to direct 
that such a step should be taken before all else. But though he 
spoke with his utmost power, he could not in the least move 
Wolsey from his opinion. The Cardinal of York alleged that if 
Henry’s desire were not complied with, the speedy and total ruin 
of the realm would follow, of himself, and of the influence of the 
Church in England. This was the first visit out of many. 
Wolsey took an unfair advantage of Campeggio’s infirmity, and 
gave him no rest. He came three or four times to visit him 
and they argued the question for three or four hours together. 
“Yet,” says he (writing to Sanga, some time after), “I have no 
more moved him than if I had spoken to a rock. So entirely 
has he abandoned himself to the necessity of a divorce, that he 
not only solicits my compliance, but urges me to expedite the 
business with all possible celerity.” 

The next step in the process was to visit the King. Already 
the Legate had come to the conclusion that it would be vain to 
attempt to influence Henry, but he determined that he would 
make the effort, according to his instructions. He had regained 
enough strength by the 22nd to encounter his Majesty, although 
even then he could neither ride nor walk, nor could he sit 
without discomfort. The Ambassadors and all the Prelates and 
Princes of the kingdom were assembled in a large hall. The 
interview was simply an act of official ceremony, yet during its 
progress Henry impressed the Cardinal with the idea that so 
persuaded was he of the nullity of his marriage with Katherine 
28 Span. Calend. p. 779; see further 804, 818. 
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that it would be impossible to alter his opinion. Next day after 
dinner the King visited him privately, and remained with him 
alone about four hours. Campeggio’s arguments and exhorta- 
tions made no impression. He found that Henry was well 
instructed in his own view of the case, probably by Wolsey ; 
that he had deliberately studied the matter, and knew more 
than an averagely good theologian and jurist. The prospect 
was not satisfactory, “and I believe (adds the Legate) that an 
angel descending from Heaven would be unable to persuade 
him otherwise.” 

On Saturday the 24th, the two Cardinals had an interview 
with the Queen, which lasted for about two hours. After a few 
kindly words the Italian Legate advised her, rather than let the 
matter proceed to a trial, to adopt some course by which such a 
scandal might be avoided. The Cardinal of York spoke to the 
same effect. Her Majesty replied that she knew the sincerity of 
her own conscience ; that she wished to die in the holy faith, and 
in obedience to the commands of God and of the Holy Church. 
She wished to declare her conscience to the Pope, and for the 
present would give no other reply. 

The Legate repeated and enforced his exhortation, and 
Wolsey spoke to the same effect. But Katherine’s fixed reply 
was that she would give them another audience hereafter ; that 
she was a foreigner and without a friend, and intended to 
demand councillors of the King her husband. 

At daybreak on the second morning, when our Cardinal was 
in bed, not a little tormented with the gout, he received a visit 
from Wolsey, who told him that he might speedily expect the 
arrival of the Queen, who had obtained the permission of his 
Majesty to confess to him. She arrived at nine o'clock, and 
remained with him for a considerable time. After her confession 
she requested him to forward to the Pope certain statements with 
which she wished him to be made acquainted. She assured the 
Legate, in answer to some advice which he had given her, that 
she would never abandon her title as Henry’s wife; that she would 
never enter a convent as a religious; that she intended to live and 
die in the estate of matrimony into which God had called her ; that 
she would always be of that opinion, and would never change it. 
She repeated this so frequently, so deliberately, and with such 
determination, that he was convinced she was in earnest. She 
affirmed that neither the gain of the whole kingdom on the one 
hand, nor any severity of punishment on the other, even though 
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she might be torn limb from limb, would induce her to alter this 
determination. Campeggio now understood something of the 
character of the woman with whom he had to deal, and he made 
no attempt to influence her future conduct. It was a revelation 
for which he was not prepared. He did not expect to find one 
so gentle, so obedient, and so humble to her husband, at the 
same time so resolute in following the dictates of her conscience. 
He believed that she ought to have accepted the sound counsel 
that he had given her, and thus have avoided the great perils 
and difficulties to which she was assuredly exposing herself. 
Her obstinacy did not much please him, “and yet,” continues 
he, in a confidential letter to Salviati, “I assure you that from 
all her conversation and discourse I have always judged her to 
be a prudent lady, and now more so than ever.” ® 
JOSEPH STEVENSON. 


* Brewer, 4875. 


























The Skill and Intelligence of Ants. 





IF mankind are really to derive their origin from some brute 
progenitors, we do not see why a claim should not be put in 
for our descent from ants. True, we resemble monkeys more 
in bodily form—after all this is but a superficial resemblance— 
but there are far more important points of correspondence 
between the little emmet and ourselves. In activity, strength, 
intelligence, and social arrangements few living creatures can 
vie with ants. Man might with good reason be well satisfied 
to call an ant his remote forefather, when he contemplates 
the high stage of development to which this apparently in- 
significant, but very important and interesting, little insect has 
attained. 

From remote ages ants have attracted attention by the 
qualities already mentioned, remarkable intelligence, unwearied 
activity, and extraordinary strength. They have been known 
to carry loads of ten or twelve times their own weight. They 
generally live in large communities of from five thousand to 
half a million inhabitants, and form the most perfect societies 
in the animal world. 

Ants are divided into three families, the Formicidz, Poneride, 
and Myrmicide, comprising many genera and a large number 
of species. In this country we have no less than thirty different 
kinds, but they are much more numerous in warmer countries ; 
and though more than a thousand species are now known, this 
number is believed to be far short of those in existence. They 
consist of males, females, and neuters or females with imperfect 
ovaries, which have been transformed at an early stage of their 
existence; they are also subdivided into two classes, «workers 
and soldiers. The workers comprise the chief portion of each 
community, by whom the ordinary labour is performed, while 
the soldiers, who are larger in size and have more powerful 
heads, take the principal part in warfare. The males and 
females constitute but a small portion of each society. 
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It is a remarkable fact that these little insects, though 
formed so differently from ourselves, contrive, build, fight, love, 
cheat, betray, and do many other things which seem almost 
human. They build nests and burrows, which may be called 
real houses, they clear roadways, and form their little settle- 
ments; indeed, they even perform their own toilet with the 
greatest care, as well as that of their friends and of the helpless 
infants of their community. They hold communication with 
their fellows, and evidently can dispute as well as fight, both 
in single combat and in well-disciplined armies; in some cases 
they are known to betray their companions and carry them 
off into slavery; they also keep as domestic animals, beetles 
and other insects; and many of them provide food for their 
communities by keeping herds of aphides, as we keep cows. 
They form themselves into immense societies living in one nest 
or ant-city, made up of many distinct abodes. In these nests 
there are often found from fifty thousand to five hundred thousand 
ants, dwelling together in peace and harmony. Though each 
ant seems to be free to build, hunt, milk, fight, or go about 
at its own will, there is no apparent confusion. In this respect 
they are much more independent than bees. Any ant can 
begin to make a fresh chamber or gallery when he pleases, 
and will soon be joined by others, and thus fresh nurseries 
and homes are added to the nest, according to their separate 
needs, yet in this vast multitude there is always perfect order, 
some invisible bond causes each and all to labour for the good 
of the whole, although there is no special leader or governor 
among them. In all the complicated work which has to be 

i done, such as feeding the queen-mother (of whom there are 
usually several), nursing, tending their flocks and herds, defend- 
ing their nests, &c., they labour together in a friendly spirit 
without any apparent government, yet ever preserving good 
order, though having, as Solomon observed, “neither guide, 








overseer, nor ruler.” 

In the life of an ant there are four well-marked periods: 
those of the egg, of the larva or grub, of the pupa or chrysalis, 
and of the perfect insect. The eggs are white or yellowish, and 
so small as to be scarcely visible to the naked eye. They are 
said to hatch about fifteen days after being laid, but those 
Sir J. Lubbock watched took a month or more. They are 
dropped by the mother at random in her progress through the 
nest, and the workers (some of whom are always in attendance 
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on her) immediately seize them, moisten them with their 
tongues, and lay them in heaps in particular apartments of 
the nest. They continue to watch them and to remove them 
from one quarter of the nest to another, apparently in order 
that they may always enjoy a suitable temperature, and 
probably also to avoid any excess of moisture. In about a 
fortnight or more the young larve are produced, but the eggs 
will not develope into larve unless well nursed. This nursing 
is effected by frequently licking the surface of the eggs, by 
which they increase in size. When the larve are hatched 
they require as careful nursing as the eggs. The workers feed 
them by placing their mouths near them, and the larve stretching 
out their heads receive the nourishment after the manner of 
young birds. When it is time for them to emerge as perfect 
insects, the workers assist them to get out of their larva cases 
by biting through the walls of the latter. When brought forth 
the newly-born ant is enclosed in a thin shirt-like membrane, 
which has to be pulled off. Buchner, in describing them, says: 
“When we see how neatly and gently this is done, and how 
the young creature is then washed, brushed, and fed, we are 
involuntarily reminded of human babies.” Next the young 
ants have to be educated, for which purpose they are led about 
the nests to be taught their various domestic duties. By and 
bye they learn to distinguish between friends and foes. When 
an ant’s nest is attacked by other ants, the young ones do not 
join in the fight, but busy themselves in removing the larve 
to a place of safety. The ant is as large when it emerges from 
the pupa as it ever will be. 

In carefully examining one of these tiny creatures, we find 
that it has the ringed abdomen common to all insects, and 
the waist, or fine stalk as it were, by which it is joined to the 
rest of the body and which enables it to bend easily in all 
directions. In the garden ant and the hill ant this stalk is 
comprised of one knob or ring, while in the reddish-yellow 
house ant there are two knobs, by which we may know that 
he has a sting, which the garden ant has not. Then observe 
the three-ringed thorax bearing the six legs, and on each side 
breathing holes, so minute that they can only be seen by a 
good microscope. Next we may examine the tiny spur which 
sticks out from the third joint in each leg, and we shall find 
the spur on the two front legs is larger than the others and 
is edged with more than fifty fine elastic teeth, while another 
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set of teeth on the leg itself, face it, so that they can be rubbed 
together. These are the creature’s toilet comb and brush, and 
as often as she has been doing dirty work, she uses them to 
brush off the dust and mud which has clung to the delicate 
hairs and bristles of her body. Having performed this task, 
she then passes the brush and comb through her mandibles, 
and thus cleanses them. But the most wonderful organ in the 
ant is the head, which is disproportionately large, triangular 
in shape, very flat, with small eyes ; within this curiously shaped 
head is contained a larger mass of complete nerve-matter than 
in any other insect. The antennz, or feelers, are bent some- 
what like the elbow of an arm, and by these the ants are 
chiefly guided in their work, and they also use them for feeling, 
smelling, and hearing. The ants’ most useful implements, next 
to the antennz, are their mandibles, by which they perform 
almost all their work, guided by their antennz. In excavating 
a gallery, it is by means of these toothed spades that they 
tear out the earth and carry it in pellets above ground. In 
cleaning a cocoon, they use these weapons most tenderly and 
neatly in picking out morsels of dirt and then lifting up the 
cocoon carrying it up or down the nest without injury. They 
use them also as a saw: for instance, when they wish to lay 
blades of grass on the roof of their chamber, they saw off a 
leaf with them while holding it with their front legs; or when 
an ant is engaged in a pitched battle, fighting to the death, 
she will fix these formidable pincers so firmly in her enemy’s 
throat, that, though she is killed, her head is seen hanging on 
to the conqueror’s body. Ants also use these instruments to 
press and tear their food so as to obtain all the juices and oils 
contained in it. All the supplies of food for the community 
are brought to them by the workers. The food of many species 
is chiefly if not exclusively animal, but of the greater number, 
it is vegetable. 

The carnivorous ants render important service to mankind 
in clearing away every vestige of the flesh of dead animals and 
so preventing corruption, and beautiful skeletons of small 
creatures have been obtained by burying the animal for a 
short time in an ant-hill. They also attack living animals, and 
insects of comparatively large size fall a prey to them, and 
in tropical climates, even birds, reptiles, and small quadrupeds 
are sometimes devoured by vast swarms of ants. There are 
also many cases in which the action of ants is very beneficial 
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to plants. They kill off a great number of small caterpillars 
and other insects. Forel found in one large nest that more 
than twenty-eight dead insects were brought in per minute, 
which would give during the period of greatest energy more 
than one hundred thousand insects destroyed in a day by the 
inhabitants of one nest alone! 

The provisions carried into their nests by the ants of Britain, 
and other countries in which the winter is cold, are not intended, 
as some have supposed, for winter use, as these creatures are 
entirely torpid during that season, but for present use. The 
vegetable substance that they like best is sugar. Honey-dew, 
the saccharine excretion of the aphides is a favourite food of 
many species. Not only do the ants climb the plants on which 
the aphides abound to obtain this food, but they may be seen 
waiting beside them for new drops and stroking them with their 
antennz in order to cause the drops to flow, a process very like 
our milking of cattle. The ant on her side protects these 
plant-lice, and keeps off the ladybirds or snails which might 
attack them. When the milking is over these well-fed ants, 
with their crops full of aphis-juice, hurry home to their com- 
panions who, having been engaged in collecting leaves, sweeping 
out the galleries, &c. have had no time to seek for food. 
The hungry ants, as soon as they see their well-fed friends 
approaching, run up to them and stroking them with their 
antenne as if to ask for food, lift up their mouths to receive 
the juice which the others squeeze out of their crops for them. 
Ants also collect the eggs of the aphides and tend them as 
carefully as their own, and when these eggs are hatched the 
young creatures are kept and fed by the ants and remain 
domesticated with them to give their milk daily to the com- 
munity. Sometimes the ants actually encase the stems and 
branches on which they find the aphides in clay walls, having 
openings large enough to admit the ants but too small to allow 
the aphides to escape ; in this way these stall-fed aphides are 
imprisoned by their cunning masters. Some ants collect and 
carry to their homes substances which are not intended for food, 
but for the construction of the nest, and especially for closing 
its apertures in cold or wet weather. 

The nests of ants may be divided into several classes. Some 
species, such as the common horse ant, collect large quantities 
of materials, such as bits of stick, fir-leaves, &c., which they 
heap up into conical masses. Some construct their nests of 
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earth, the cells being partly above, partly below the natural 
level. Some are entirely underground, others eat into the 
trunks of old trees, and in warmer climates the varieties are 
still more numerous. 

A community of ants is sometimes confused with an ant- 
hill. A community has often but one dwelling and seldom 
more than three or four. Some, however, form numerous 
colonies. M. Forel even found a nest that had no less than 
two hundred colonies, and occupied a circular space with a 
radius of nearly two hundred yards. 

The habitations of ants are curiously constructed, and 
display much ingenuity. The greater number form their 
dwellings in the ground, generally rising above the surface in 
the form of a dome, hence they are called ant-hills. The 
largest ant-hills constructed by any British species are those 
of the large red or horse-ants, which are sometimes the size of a 
small hay-cock ; but travellers in South America tell of ant- 
hills of fifteen or even twenty feet in height. Within the nests 
are numerous chambers of different sizes arranged in separate 
stories, some deep in the earth, some above its surface, all com- 
municating with each other by means of galleries. They 
make use of the excavated earth—mixed with other materials— 
in building the upper parts of the fabric. The szason-ants build 
their habitations by a still more elaborate masonry, employing 
soft clay, which they spread and mould by means of their 
feet and mandibles, and appear to be constantly examining their 
work with their antennz. The partition walls of the galleries 
and apartments of some of these species are as thick as an ordi- 
nary card, and about half an inch high; the roofs are somewhat 
arched, and pillars are often seen in these marvellous structures. 
Some Australian ants form their nests of the leaves of trees 
glued together like a purse, after being first pulled into proper 
position by the united strength of multitudes. Captain Cook 
saw thousands of them combining to hold down the leaves, while 
crowds of busy creatures were employed in applying the gluten 
to fix them together. 

The “eaf-cutting ants of the Amazon are described by Bates 
as mounting a tree in multitudes, when each one places itself on 
the surface of a leaf and cuts with its sharp scissors-like jaws, 
and by a sharp jerk detaches the piece. Sometimes they let the 
leaf drop to the ground, where a little heap accumulates until 
carried off by another relay of workers, but generally each 
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marches off with the piece it has operated on, and, as all take 
the same road to the colony, the path they follow becomes in a 
short time smooth and bare, looking like the impression of a 
cart wheel through the herbage. This herbage it appears is 
regularly felled by the ants in order to make a road, and each 
ant carries its semi-circular piece of leaf upright over its head. 
In returning home the train of workers keep always to one side 
of the road, while the outgoing, empty-handed train takes the 
other side. When the leaves are brought into the nest they are 
taken by a smaller worker, who cuts up the pieces into still 
smaller fragments. These smaller workers take no part in the 
outdoor labour, and only occasionally leave the nest for air and 
exercise, when they run about doing nothing, in mere sport, 
often mounting in fun some of the semi-circular pieces of leaf 
which the carrier ants are taking to their nests, and thus get a 
ride home. 

The object of the labour of these ants is very remarkable. 
The leaves they gather are not used for food, but when cut into 
small fragments and stored away in the nests, they become a 
kind of bed for the growth of a minute fungus on which the 
ants feed. These insects are called gardening ants, all their 
labour being given to the rearing of nutritious vegetables on 
artificially prepared soil. They collect different materials 
besides leaves, such as certain flowers, orange peel, &c., that 
they find the fungus will grow upon. They are extremely par- 
ticular as to the ventilation of their underground storehouses, 
upon which the successful growth of the fungus depends. They 
have therefore elaborate ventilating shafts which lead up to the 
surface from the storehouses or underground gardens, and they 
open or shut them as needful. In gathering leaves, &c., the 
ants are careful that they should neither be too dry or damp, as 
either would be useless for their purpose, so that in hot weather 
these ants only bring in their burdens in the cool of the day or 
during the night. 

There are other species called the carpenter ants, which 
make their habitations in the trunks of old trees, gnawing the 
wood into chambers and galleries, with floors separated by par- 
titions as thin as a card. 

As our English ants sleep deep down in their lowest 
chambers through the winter, they have no need to store up 
provisions. But on the shores of the Mediterranean and the 
Southern States of North America they do not hibernate, so 
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the ant, as the wise man says, “provideth her meat in the 
summer and gathereth her food in the harvest,” for the season 
when they cannot find their accustomed food in the fields and 
meadows. According to Mr. Moggridge they are to be seen at 
Mentone in the early spring, as soon as any seeds are ripe, busy 
at work tearing off the seed vessels of the chickweed, the pea 
flowers and grasses, and carrying off the seeds to their nests. 
One day he strewed some small white beads on the path, which 
were picked up by some of the young ants, but they were 
quickly shoved out of the nests by their elders and forced to 
throw away their useless burdens. At the same time another 
set of workers within the nest were stripping off the husks of the 
seeds and casting them outside. Having cut open a nest, Mr. 
Moggridge saw the little granaries in which those seeds were 
stored laid bare. They were about the size of a gentleman’s 
watch, and connected by narrow galleries. Sometimes these 
harvesting ants are found to have formed a large series of 
galleries and granaries, so that as much as a pint of seeds has 
been taken from one nest. 

Among the most remarkable of the species are the honey 
secreting ants of Mexico and Texas. These communities consist 
of three distinct kinds of ants, which appear to belong to two 
distinct genera—the yellow workers, the yellow honey makers, 
and the black workers. The first are the nurses and feeders of 
the honey makers ; the sole function of the latter is to secrete a 
kind of honey in their large globose abdomens, on which the 
other ants feed. The black workers are the guards and pur- 
veyors, who surround the nest as sentinels and also forage for 
the food required for the honey makers. They are much 
stronger than either of the other kinds, and are provided with 
formidable mandibles. Their nest is perfectly square, always 
due north and south, each side measuring from four to five feet, 
the surface of which is kept unbroken except at two points 
where there is a tiny hole or entrance. Three sides of the 
encampment are constantly guarded by the black workers who 
pace about in double rows of defence to prevent any intruders 
entering. The southern side is left open to allow of the free 
entry of supplies. While a few of the black workers remain on 
duty as guards, many others are engaged as purveyors, bringing 
in and depositing in a heap their booty of flowers, aromatic 
leaves, &c., which are carried by the feeders into the storehouse 
below. The honey makers never leave their nests, and are 
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always fed and tended by their nurses. They dwell in one of 
the chambers of their nests, across which has been spread a 
network of squares spread by the yellow workers like a spider’s 
web. In each of these squares supported by the web, sits one 
of the honey secreting ants, who live in perpetual confinement. 
The food with which they are constantly supplied—these 
“animated honey pots,” as Sir John Lubbock terms them— 
convert by a process of digestion and secretion into honey. 

But the most extraordinary insects in the world are the 
foraging or military ants of the Amazon, which travel in great 
hordes from place to place, clearing the country as they go of 
all insects that come in their way. Cockroaches, crickets, 
spiders, locusts, wood-lice, centipedes, and scorpions, &c., fall a 
prey to this huge moving mass. Wherever they move the whole 
animal world is set in commotion, and every creature tries to 
get out of their way. Savage, states that he once saw them kill, 
near his: house, a snake five feet long, and they are said even to 
have destroyed the great python as he lay gorged with food and 
powerless. The army consists not only of dark workers and the 
soldiers with enormous heads and powerful jaws, but has also 
placed at intervals of two or three yards, lighter coloured 
officers, who touch the subordinate officers with their antenne, 
apparently to give orders directing the march. Thus the 
marching column journeys on — though most of the ants 
are nearly blind, many of them entirely so—chiefly guided 
by scent. The army marches always in a broad column 
many miles in length. Scouts are sent on in every direction to 
find out where booty lies, and the army swarms to the right or 
left, according to the information brought, following always the 
scent of their comrades. When the scouts have discovered a 
wasp’s nest in a tree, a strong force is sent out from the main 
army, who pull the nest to pieces and carry all the larve in the 
nest to the rear of the army, while the wasps can only fly about 
defenceless against such innumerable foes. If the nest of 
another species of ants is found, the whole army advance to it 
and set to work with the utmost energy to sink shafts and dig 
mines in order to rifle the nest of its contents. In mining 
exploits, these foraging ants display extraordinary organized 
co-operation. For instance, those low down in the shafts, instead 
of losing time by carrying up the earth they excavate, pass on 
the pellets to those above them, until at length the ants on the 
surface receive these pellets, merely carrying them far enough to 
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make sure that they cannot roll back again into the shaft. 
No sooner have they deposited them safely than they hurry back 
for more. When engaged in battle, however fierce the contest, 
as the shades of evening fall they cease fighting, and those who 
can, return to their homes, but at daybreak the battle is 
resumed and may rage for days, till either one army is destroyed 
or bad weather puts an end to the contest. The foraging 
ants have, strictly speaking, no fixed nests, but live in per- 
petual campaign, and when they halt at night hastily pitch a 
camp for themselves. Early in the morning they are again 
on the march, and in an hour or two not an ant is to be seen 
where millions had previously covered the ground. Though 
these warriors are the most fierce, the agricultural ants have at 
times terrible fights with one another, and when their supplies 
become scarce they plunder one another's nests without scruple. 
Mr. Moggridge states that by far the most savage and prolonged 
battles which he witnessed were those in which the combatants 
belonged to two different colonies of the same species. In one 
case the foraging raid lasted forty-six days! 

Two of these species are totally blind, and they march 
exclusively under covered roads or tunnels. The base of the 
column is constantly occupied in rapidly constructing the tunnels 
through which the army advances as quickly as they are made. 
Under the protection of these covered ways the ants travel at a 
surprising rate. It is said that in Africa, these species in the 
heavy rain storms congregate in a close mass, with the younger 
ants in the centre, thus forming a floating island. 

The ants which have stings, make more fatal use of them in 
fighting, than of their mandibles, and the strong acid, they squirt 
out from their tails acts as a deadly poison, so that the com- 
batants often fall dead, locked in each others arms. The scent 
of formic acid is so powerful that it can be smelt in passing the 
nest, and dogs and small animals have been seen to fall down 
insensible from its effects. 

There are four species of ants that keep slaves. The 
Formica sanguinea keeps its slaves as domestic drudges, who do 
all the outdoor work of foraging. But though the Formica 
sanguinea is thus aided by its slaves or auxiliaries, it has 
not itself lost the instinct of working. The Polyergus 
rufescens illustrates the lowering tendency of slave-holding, in 
having lost their knowledge of building, their natural affection 
for their young, and even their instinct of feeding! They 
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entirely depend on their black servants for the making of 
their larve and the procuring of food, though they are still 
powerful marauders. In the Strongyloguathus, the enervating 
influence of slavery has told even on the bodily strength, they 
are unable to capture slaves, though they still retain a semblance 
of authority over them, and when roused can fight bravely but 
in vain. 

In the Axergates still sadder effects are seen. It seems clear 
that in distant times their ancestors lived partly by hunting, 
partly on honey. By degrees they became bold marauders and 
took to keeping slaves, and gradually they lost their independ- 
ence, their arts, and many of their instincts; even their bodily 
force dwindling away under the enervating influence, until they 
sank to their present degraded condition. Weak in body and 
mind, few in numbers, and nearly extinct, these unhappy repre- 
sentatives of superior ancestors merely exist as contemptible 
parasites of their former slaves. They would even die of 
starvation in the midst of plenty if slaves were not present to 
wait upon them. A celebrated naturalist, in order to test this 
fact, placed a little moistened sugar near to one of the nests of 
this species, and presently saw one of the slaves come up to it 
and eat till it gorged itself and quickly return. Then others 
came and did the same, after which some of the masters came 
and pulled the legs of the feeding slaves to remind them that 
they were neglecting their duty, upon which the slaves imme- 
diately began to supply their masters with the sugar. Had they 
not obeyed they would have been punished, for the masters do 
not hesitate to bite their slaves when displeased with them. It 
has recently been ascertained that the mouths of these masters 
renders self-feeding difficult, if not impossible. Their long and 
narrow jaws are admirably adapted to pierce the head of an 
enemy, but ill-suited for feeding unless food is poured into them 
from the mouth of another. But other ants are not the only 
animals of which these wonderful insects make slaves. In the 
forests of Brazil they are known to use leaf-bugs as beasts of 
burden. Audubon says that when these ants want to bring 
home the leaves which they have bitten off the trees, they do it 
by means of a column of these bugs, which go in pairs, kept 
in order on either side by accompanying ants. They compel 
stragglers to re-enter the ranks, and laggards to keep up, by 
biting them. After the work is finished, the bugs are shut up 
within the colony and only scantily fed. 
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Many species of ants harbour in their nests different kinds 
of other insects which appear to be no benefit to them, and are 
supposed by some naturalists to be mere domestic pets. Beetles 
and crickets seem to be their favourites, and live on the best 
terms with their hosts, playing round the nests in fine weather, 
and retiring into them again when it is stormy, but allowing 
the ants to carry them from place to place when they migrate, 
just as we do our own pet cats and dogs. 

Curious instances are given of their ingenuity by different 
naturalists who have made a special study of these remarkable 
insects. Dr. Ellendorf relates how he tried to protect a cup- 
board of provisions from their invasions, by placing the legs of 
the cupboard in saucers filled with water. Still, however, to 
his surprise he found thousands of ants in the cupboard next 


morning. “It was a puzzle to me,’ he says, ‘how they crossed 
the water, but the puzzle was soon solved. I found a straw in 
one of the saucers . . . which they had used for a bridge .. . I 


pushed the straw about an inch from the cupboard leg, when a 
terrible confusion arose. In a moment the leg just over the 
water was covered with hundreds of ants feeling with their 
antennz in every direction for the bridge, running back again, 
and coming in even larger swarms, as though they had commu- 
nicated to their companions within the cupboard the fearful 
misfortune that had taken place. Meanwhile the new-comers 
continued to run along the straw, and not finding the leg of the 
cupboard, the greatest perplexity arose ; but hurrying along the 
edge of the saucer, they soon found out where the fault lay, and 
with their united force they pulled and pushed the straw until it 
again came into contact with the wood and the communication 
was again restored.” 

The military ants of America and Africa are still more 
ingenious in bridge-making. Professor Belt thus describes 
having seen “a wide column trying to pass along a crumbling 
and nearly perpendicular slope. They could have got very 
slowly over it, indeed many of them must have fallen, had not a 
number of them secured their hold, and reaching to each other, 
remained stationary, while the whole army marched over them.” 
“Another time,” he says, “they were crossing a water-course 
along a small branch not thicker than a goose-quill. They 
actually widened this natural bridge to three times its width by 
a number of ants clinging to it, and to each other, on each side, 
the column then passed over three or four deep, whereas, 
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excepting for this expedient, they would have had to pass in 
single file, and more than treble the time would have been spent 
in crossing.” Some singular facts were also observed by Cardinal 
Fleury a century ago. He smeared the bottom of the trunk of 
a tree with bird-lime, in order to prevent the ants from ascending 
it, but the cunning insects ingeniously overcame the obstacle by 
making a road, or hill, of earth and small stones against the 
trunk, by which means they mounted it. A proprietor of a 
garden, having been exceedingly annoyed at finding a fine 
maple-tree swarming with ants and aphides, smeared the ground 
round it for about a foot with tar. The first ants that came 
were stuck fast, but the next comers, seeing the fate of their 
companions, went back and brought a number of aphides and 
put them down on the tar till they had made a bridge of them 
over which they could themselves easily pass, leaving their 
victims to their fate. 

Naturalists have long been agreed that ants have some 
means of communicating with each other. Sir John Lubbock 
relates how, in order to prove this fact, he used to pin a large 
dead fly to the ground, so that the ant which found it would not 
be able to drag it away; she invariably went back to her nest, 
and returned with from ten to fifteen companions to help her, 
and, as she carried nothing with her to show what a prize she 
had found, she must have told them of it one way or another. 
The ants thus brought to the spot came slowly, and apparently 
reluctantly, wandering hither and thither till they reached the 
booty. On one occasion the first ant got impatient of their 
delay, and setting off, soon returned with another party, who 
vigorously set to work, and after many persevering efforts 
carried off the prey piecemeal. 

Dr. Franklin relates, that having found a number of ants in 
a jar of treacle, he shook them out, and suspended the jar by a 
string from the ceiling. By chance one ant remained, which 
after eating its fill, with some difficulty found its way up the 
string, and thence reaching the ceiling, escaped by the wall to its 
nest. In less than half an hour a great company of ants sallied 
out of their hole, climbed the ceiling, crept along the string into 
the pot, and began to eat; this they continued, one swarming 
up the string while another passed down, until the treacle was 
all consumed. It seems clear, therefore, that the one ant had in 
this instance, conveyed news of the booty to his companions, 
who would not otherwise have at once gone straight in a body 
fo) 
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to the only accessible route. It is also believed that some 
species understood the signs of others. M. Forel is of 
opinion that the different species differ much in their power of 
communicating with one another. Sir J. Lubbock and other 
naturalists, state that there are curious organs in the antennz of 
ants which are of an auditory character, and by means of various 
experiments they prove that it is by touching their antenne 
that they make known their wishes to each other. They are also 
supposed to produce sound by rubbing one of their abdominal 
rings against another. An instrument is being now devised to 
enable naturalists to hear these sounds. 

The sense of sme// in ants is known to be remarkably keen. 
It appears to be the sense on which, like dogs, they mainly rely, 
Huber and Sir J. Lubbock have amply proved that in finding 
food, &c., they are guided in some cases by sight, while in others 
they track one another by scent, depending more, however, upon 
scent than upon sight. They have also a strong sense of taste, 
and there can be no doubt that in their antennz they possess 
elaborated organs of touch. 

Huber, and several other naturalists, clearly prove that ants 
of the same community recognize one another as friends, while 
an ant from another nest, even though of the same species, 
would be considered a foreigner, and maltreated or put to death. 
Even when an ant has been separated for many months from its 
own community, on its return, it is recognized as a friend, and 
welcomed and caressed by its previous fellow-citizens, after the 
fashion in which these creatures show friendship—that is by 
stroking the antenne. And what is still more singular, when 
ant-eggs have been taken to another nest, and hatched there, 
and reared by strange nurses, their own people have recognized, 
and embraced them when they were put back in their home. 

That ants have wemory is proved from the fact that 
whenever they find their way to a store of food or larve they 
return to it again and again in a more or less direct line 
from their nest. With regard to the duration of their memory 
some curious instances are given by Karl Vogt and others. For 
several successive years ants from a particular nest used to go 
through certain inhabited streets to a chemist’s shop, six hundred 
metres distant, in order to get to a vessel filled with syrup, thus 
showing that the ants remembered the syrup-store from season 
to season. 

Respecting the affections and sympathies of ants, naturalists 
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have much differed, but their pugnacity, valour, and rapacity 
are well known. Moggridge observed an ant carry another sick, 
and apparently dead ant, down the twig which formed their 
path to the surface of the water, and, after dipping it in for a 
minute, carry it laboriously up again, and lay it in the sun to 
dry and recover. Sir J. Lubbock also saw some of them grow 
sympathetic towards sick or injured friends; one especially he 
noticed that was congenitally destitute of antenna, and which, 
having been attacked by an ant of another species, excited the 
sympathy of a friend on being placed near her own nest. He 
saw the friend examine the poor sufferer carefully, then pick her 
up tenderly, and carry her away into the nest. “It would have 
been difficult,” he remarks, “for any one who witnessed this 
scene to have denied to this ant the possession of some humane 
feeling.” Belt describes how, when watching one day a small 
column of foraging ants, he placed a little stone on one of them 
to secure it, and the next that approached, discovering its 
situation, ran instantly back in an agitated manner to commu- 
nicate the intelligence to the others, who then rushed to the 
rescue, and by their concerted action effected the release of their 
companion. 

In industry ants are not surpassed even by bees, they work 
all day, and in summer weather at night too. Sir J. Lubbock 
watched an ant from six in the morning, and she worked 
without intermission till a quarter to ten at night; he had put 
her into a saucer containing larve, and ‘during this time she 
carried off one hundred and eighty-seven to the nest. 

However, the life of ants is not all labour, or at least not in 
all the species. After periods of activity it is found that they 
are accustomed to enjoy two or three hours of slumber, indeed 
the harvesting ants of Texas sleep so soundly that they may be 
stroked rather roughly with a feather without being awakened, 
though a sharp tap immediately arouses them. On awakening 
they are seen to stretch their limbs after the manner of warm- 
blooded animals, and even to yawn very like a human being, 
the mandibles being thrown open with the peculiar muscular 
strain familiar to every one, the tongue being at the same time 
thrust out. As soon as they awake, and often at other times, 
the ants perform their toilet carefully, washing and brushing 
themselves, and also assisting one another ; the cleaner, usually 
begins by first washing the face of her companion, and then 
passes to the rest of the body, during which process the one 
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who is being combed and sponged shows intense satisfaction 
and enjoyment, stretching out her limbs, and as her friend takes 
them in hand one after another, yielding them limp and flexible 
to her manipulation, often rolling herself gently over on her 
side, or on her back, looking the picture of luxurious ease. An 
ant has been seen even to kneel down before another and thrust 
forward her head, and remaining there motionless, await her turn, 
thus expressing as plainly as she could by her action, her desire 
to be washed, and the ant in this way entreated, set to work at 
once to comply with the wish. 

It is ascertained that several species of ants practise regular 
gymnastic sports. Raising themselves on their hind legs, they 
wrestle, and with their forelegs, throw their pretended enemies, 
and then run after one another, and appear to play at hide and 
seek. M. Forel tells, how he watched them chasing each other, 
struggling and rolling together upon the ground, pulling each 
other out of the entrances, reminding him strangely of boys at 
play. 

The habit of carrying out their dead away from their streets 
is universal. We are told that all the species are alike in their 
mode of caring for their own dead, and for the dry carcasses of 
aliens. They treat with a certain reverence the remains of their 
friends, by giving them a sort of sepulture, but they feed on the 
bodies of the aliens, sucking out the juices from their corpses, 
and then depositing them together in some spot at a distance 
from the nest. 

Many other well-established facts might be cited, showing 
the wonderful intelligence of these little creatures, which clearly 
justify the opinion that “the brain of an ant is one of the most 
marvellous atoms of matter in the world.” And there can be 
little doubt that, both in the scale of intelligence and of social 
organization, they approach nearer to man than any other living 
creature, being indeed, as Solomon truly says, “exceeding 
wise.” 

M. 
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The following pages may be found interesting at this moment. They were 
written more than forty years ago by my father, who, after having 
served with distinction as an Artillery Officer in the Spanish Cam- 
paign in 1839, resided for some time in Egypt, where he had more 
than ordinary facilities for becoming acquainted with the private life 
of the family of Mehemet Ali.—BARTLE TEELING. 


WHILE resident in Egypt I had a tolerably fair opportunity of 
forming an opinion of the general government of that country, 
as well as of becoming acquainted with the character and dispo- 
sition of some members of the family of its present Viceroy, 
| and of learning how far the intentions and views of the latter 





may be calculated to aid in the improvement and civilization of 
that quarter of the Turkish Dominions. That the portion of 
the country over which Mehemet Ali held undisputed authority 
has become more civilized, will not, I believe, be denied ; but 
whether the extension of his power has tended to the general 
improvement of the condition of the people is a question not 
so easily answered. Over those Provinces that were but partly 
conquered, or only held in control by severe military govern- 
ment, the condition of the people is, I believe, worse than the 
unhappy and degraded state of the Egyptians in general; but 
conquest and increase of territory was always Mehemet Ali's 
object, ambition his ruling passion, and the success of his enter- 
prizes his sole aim. We, therefore, see his career but too generally 
marked by wholesale acts of treachery and reckless shedding of 
blood, and in the usual success which has attended him, he has 
overlooked the sorrows or miseries he has occasioned. An 
opinion of the character of Mehemet Ali may be formed from 
the following occurrence. On one occasion his Prime Minister, 
Bogos Bey, having differed from him relative to some State 
matter of importance, he ordered him to the “ bow-string,” the 
mode of execution then in use in the East. He was accordingly 
removed by the officers whose duty it was to have such orders 
complied with. Some considerable time afterwards, Mehemet 
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Ali found himself in a dilemma, or a difficulty in forming a 
a decision on some matter of deep importance. He expressed 
his regret at the want of Bogos’ aid, saying, “If I had Bogos 
now he would be useful to me.” Some of the officers around 
him asked if he would desire to have him. “ Yes,” said he, “but 
he is dead. I cannot have him now.” ... It will hardly sur- 
prise those intimate with Eastern Courts to hear that after this 
remark, Bogos was brought back to the feet of his august master, 
who reinstated him in his former position, (Bogos was rich, 
and the highest class of Mussulmans are not proof against 
bribery), but ordered that the officers whose duty it was to have 
the first order carried out should pay the penalty of death. 
They were executed. I have subsequently often sat with Bogos 
Bey, while he filled the high position of First Minister of the 
Pasha, sipped coffee and drank sherbet with him, and was deeply 
entertained with his intelligent conversation. 

It would, however, be unjust to condemn too severely the 
acts of Mehemet Ali. With a savage warrior, success, no 
matter how obtained, is a virtue, and in the eyes of those whom 
even their Prophet encouraged to glories in the tented field, it is 
a virtue of no common order; and Mehemet Ali, in his long 
career of victories, believed that Ae was a favoured disciple, and 
counted upon his good fate and destiny for the completion of 
his most ambitious designs. Careless or thoughtless of the 
sufferings of the working classes, he lavished his favours on 
those who declared to him the greatness of his name, and the 
mightiness of his prowess; and many foreigners, and even 
British subjects, resident in Egypt, bestow upon him the most 
unbounded adulation, and, sinking the character of plain- 
spoken Englishmen, have taught him to believe that he is 
looked upon with admiration and astonishment by the nation of 
whose feelings they would pretend to be the representatives. 
It is not then surprising that Mehemet Ali, at the critical 
juncture of the threatened war between Egypt and the Porte, 
still counting on his good fortune, acted under the impression 
that it was not the determination of England and the Allied 
Powers to force him to accept the terms offered by the Porte— 
although absolutely blockaded by their ships—and that by his 
showing firmness and decision they would be induced to concede 
more to his wishes. Accordingly, it was not till the last mo- 
ment—till even after the first ten days that were given him for 
consideration to accept or refuse the terms, had expired, and 
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when iie learned the intention of France not to support him, 
that he was persuaded that his position was desperate, and that 
they were in earnest in their declarations. Even then he 
calculated on better terms than were offered, in consideration, he 
said, of the great benefit and prosperity that portion of the 
Sultan’s dominions had enjoyed during his Pashalic. 

That his disposition was most subtle is proved by his acts of 
pretended loyalty to the Supreme Porte. At the time I allude 
to, when he held the principal portion of the Sultan’s war ships 
and crews as prisoners in the Harbour of Alexandria, he over- 
looked no opportunity of evincing his attachment to the person 
of the Sultan. On the occasion of the birth of his (the 
Sultan’s) eldest son, the public rejoicings continued for seven 
days without intermission, and were of the most magnificent 
description—fireworks on shore—the two fleets illuminated 
from the water’s edge to the topmast—royal salutes fired every 
two hours—and all the public buildings beautifully decorated. 
The occasion was one never to be forgotten. 

The Hon. Mr. Talbot, whose acquaintance I had made some 
little time before, happening to be in Egypt during this festive 
week, and calling to visit me, I was gratified that the moment 
afforded me an opportunity of showing him so imposing a sight. 
I ordered a boat to be manned, and we were pulled through the 
harbour, enjoying a scene so magnificent that, as he said, “One 
might live a hundred years and not see its equal.” The waters 
calm—the sky starlit—the ships brilliantly lighted—the city 
splendidly illuminated—the display of fireworks on shore—all 
united to form as grand a panorama as the fancy can picture. 

That Mehemet Ali looked forward to the improvement and 
enlightenment of Egypt is evident from the anxiety he 
evinced for the education and instruction of those whom he 
hoped are to have a share in its future government. During his 
long and frequent intercourse with Europeans, he imbibed 
many of their ideas of civilization and refinement, and he 
determined that, as far as lay in his power, neither pains nor 
exertion should be spared to place his youngest sons on an 
equality with the most accomplished princes of the age. With 
this view he provided competent professors for Said Bey, the 
eldest of his four younger sons, and the next in succession to 
Ibrahim Pasha. After the usual instruction in the Turkish and 
Arabic languages, and when the young prince had arrived at 
about twelve years of age, M. Kannick, a French gentleman, in 
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every way qualified to fulfil the duties he was required to 
perform, was placed beside him for the superintendence and 
direction of his future studies. The Pasha, not having received 
any early education, looked upon his son even at this age asa 
boy remarkable for his learning and abilities, and, in his instruc- 
tions to M. Kannick, told him he would find him already well- 
informed and of remarkably high attainments. M. Kannick, 
who perfectly understood the Turkish and Arabic languages, 
found that the young prince was far from being fully instructed 
in them, and that he had the greatest disinclination to study, 
and a firm resolution not to give himself any further trouble in 
dry, and, as he considered, useless studies. M. Kannick reported 
to his Highness, who ordered him back to the apartment of the 
prince to teach him French. Parley with Mehemet Ali there 
could be none; reasoning he would not hear; his orders must 
be obeyed, or the duties which M. Kannick said he was compe- 
tent to undertake would be assigned to another. The appoint- 
ment was lucrative and desirable. M. Kannick had full authority 
to act as he might deem necessary, and to enforce obedience to 
his orders. He undertook the task, and succeeded in the 
completion of it. Said Bey now speaks, reads, and even writes 
French perfectly well. But M. Kannick’s task was no trifling 
one ; he had a stubborn, perverse temper to govern, and had all 
the wily ways of the prince’s mother in persuading her son to 
avoid Christian knowledge, &c., to overcome. He was often 
obliged to keep his young pupil fasting for several hours till he 
would learn the task marked out for him; but here the ladies of 
the harem (which is close adjoining the apartments of the 
prince) often out-manceuvred the Frenchman, and had the 
daintiest dishes provided to make up for the loss of a more 
ordinary fare that the severity of his professor had deprived 
him of, and pampered him with all the delicacies that female 
anxiety could invent. 

After some time Said Bey was growing too fat ; this gave 
great displeasure to the Pasha, who gave orders to M. Kannick 
to let him be made thin! Were was an unexpected addition to 
M. Kannick’s duties, but he undertook it. He was himself 
slight, and did not require to go through extra fatigues in a 
hot country for the purpose of keeping his body at the proper 
standard, but he rode or drove once or twice a day to an 
appointed place some distance from the palace, where his pupil, 
accompanied by one or two attendants, had orders to proceed 
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on foot. M. Kannick waited his arrival at the rendezvous, 
welcomed his pupil, bid him don jour, drove home, leaving the 
prince to return as he came, his weary way on foot. Still Said 
Bey grew fat ; there was no possibility of outwitting the women. 
The harem ox dons and refreshments made up for the exhaus- 
tion and fatigues the poor prince was obliged to undergo. The 
Pasha’s anger increased, and M. Kannick was obliged to devise 
a more effectual means to reduce the size of his charge. As his 
Excellency was intended for the navy, M. Kannick set him to 
pull an oar, but it was all in vain. Said Bey grew tall and grew 
fat, but he improved in his studies, and at the end of seven years 
his professor declared him as perfect as he could make him in 
the various branches of learning he undertook to instruct him in. 
His Highness, to mark his approbation and his pleasure at his 
son’s progress, made him a present of the palace and garden of 
Gabbari, one of the handsomest and richest in the neighbourhood 
of Alexandria, and which subsequently became his favourite 
resort when on shore, for passing his hours of leisure or 
amusement. 

When I first made the acquaintance of Said Bey he was 
about twenty years of age; his person, although unwieldly and 
corpulent, was not wanting in a certain symmetry of formation ; 
his limbs well formed, and his foot you might suppose too 
delicate and small for the overpowering burden of his frame ; 
his height about five feet nine inches; his countenance good, and 
his natural disposition amiable, and even kind, subject, however, 
to the sudden movements of passion and hastiness which are 
common to his countrymen. As he was destined by his father 
for the naval profession, he was about this time appointed to the 
command of the Damanhour, a corvette of twenty-six guns, 
under the direction of Commander Houssart, an officer of the 
French navy, whose talent and knowledge has been mainly 
instrumental in the creation of the present Egyptian fleet, and 
who, from the suavity of his manner and the kindness of his 
disposition, was well calculated to gain the esteem and confidence 
of his young pupil. Said Bey, on his part, soon showed all the 
inclination and talent necessary for advancing himself in his 
profession, but, unfortunately, his miseries and troubles were not 
yet over. His Highness had determined that he should learn 
English, and for this his Excellency had even less inclination 
than he had shown for the acquirement of French, but the 
will of the Pasha was a law that must be fulfilled. He was 
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accordingly provided with a tutor, and the inducement held 
out that, on his acquiring a sufficient knowledge of that 
language, he should be allowed to visit the different nations of 
Europe, with all the pomp and splendour that Eastern wealth 
could supply. For a time his attention and application was 
considerable, and, as he was not wanting in talent for quickly 
acquiring a knowledge of what he set his mind to, with the 
assistance of his professor, M. Petruzzi, he arrived at a very 
considerable acquaintance with the English language. 

After the departure of M. Kannick his Excellency lived 
almost entirely on board his corvette, rarely coming on shore 
except on Thursday evenings, as Friday, their Sabbath day, was 
also the day on which the Pasha held his court or levee, and it 
was his custom to receive his son previous to the introduction of 
other visitors, the morning being the time devoted to that 
purpose. The remainder of the day his Excellency usually 
spent on shore, either at his garden at Ramleh, or some other 
part of the country. His Highness, however, soon discovered 
that his son’s attention to his English studies, while living on 
board, was so distracted that he was not likely to make much 
proficiency, and as he had made up his mind that Said Bey 
should learn English, he ordered him to return to his Palace, 
and he was only permitted to visit his corvette on occasions 
when the report of his professor was satisfactory. So, driven to 
the resources of the land, his excursions on horseback became 
more frequent, as well as his visits to the garden, where, after 
his studies of the morning, he sometimes stayed the entire day, 
occasionally inviting some of the officers of the fleet or other 
acquaintances to partake of refreshments or supper with him. 

Some of the “ religious peculiarities” and “ national customs ” 
of the Egyptians not unfrequently caused me no little annoy- 
ance. On one of my excursions from Alexandria to Cairo— 
which, if the weather is calm, as it was on this occasion, is most 
tedious—I arrived, at the close of the third day, close to my 
journey’s end, when, ¢o my horror, I perceived a boat lying, keel 
uppermost, on the shore. True to the teaching of their “re- 
ligion””—which enjoins them to mount on any elevated spot or 
object which presents itself to pray to their prophet Mahomet, 
my crew scrambled up on the boat to perform their act of 
devotion, while I felt strongly tempted to wish them in the 
warm company of their prophet. The evening gun sounded 
from the citadel of Cairo! The gates were closed, and as no 
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true Mussulman will work after sunset, I had to spend another 
night on the water, and a supperless one, as I had distributed all 
my provisions to my crew to encourage them to work well, and 
feeling confident that I should reach my destination before 
sunset. 

On my arrival at Cairo! on this occasion, I was more than 
compensated for my wearisome journey, in having had the 
pleasure of making the acquaintance of one whose memory I 
shall cherish and warm friendship ever value; for no truer 
friend, more stirling patriot, or accomplished gentleman exists 
than George Sumner. He is an honour-to his native country, 
America. Everywhere he went his noble character was appre- 
ciated, and whoever was honoured with his friendship valued 
it as a choice prize. In Russia, the Emperor paid him, as he 
deserved, the highest respect and attention. 

On my return journey to Alexandria my patience was again 
tried by an escapade of my crew. While gliding smoothly 
along after sunset—which had its.usual effect on my Mussulmans 
(no more work)—we heard music, as of merrymaking, from a 
village near the banks of the river. Without the slightest 
intimation my crew anchored the boat and hastened off to the 
spot. I took my gun and pursued them into the village; but as 
it was now nearly dark, I succeeded in capturing only two, 
whom I marched back to the boat at the muzzle of my gun, 
while at the same time I had to keep a sharp look out to protect 
my rear, fearing that the remainder of the crew would arouse the 
villagers to pursue me. On reaching the boat, I made my 
“prisoners” pull off immediately ; and when we arrived next 
morning at Atfeh, where the canal joins the river, I reported 
their conduct to the Sheikh, or chief magistrate of the Port, 
who forthwith ordered them into irons. I asked for mercy, but 
it would not be granted, and the remainder of the crew were 
sought for and punished. 

But to return to Said Bey. Horsemanship, as I before 
mentioned, engaged a good deal of his attention, and some 


1 In old Cairo there is, near the river, a little house, in which it ‘is stated the 
Holy Family resided when in that great city. It is small and humble, but is kept 
clean and neat by the Copt sect of Christians, in whose possession it at present is. 
At a little distance from the town, on the borders of the desert (about where Helio- 
polis stood), there is a sycamore tree, under which, it is said, the Holy Family rested ; 
it is still fresh and in vigour. 

In the petrified forest near Cairo, I have measured trees, lying on the ground, 
upwards of eighty feet long, perfectly petrified. 
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hours of the morning or evening were usually devoted to this 
exercise. I?generally accompanied him on these excursions, and 
we have sometimes galloped several miles in a course for the 
purpose of trying the speed or endurance of our horses. On an 
occasion of a*gazelle hunt we were fully gratified; he had two 
Syrian dogs of the greyhound species, best adapted for the 
course ; and having obtained a gazelle we looked with all the 
keen feelings of sportsmen for the joy of the chase, with which 
we were soon gratified. Our game was uncarted, and the wild, 
timid creature, on obtaining its freedom, bounded with velocity 
over the desert; the dogs pursued, and the hunting party, five 
or six in number, dashed forward to the chase. We had some- 
thing to do at first to control our too-willing and high-tempered 
steeds, but on we rode, and giving more freedom to our horses, 
our speed increased as we advanced. The foam was washing 
from their flanks, but still their mettle was true, and forward we 
went. We had now come a distance of eight or nine miles, and 
the beautiful creature of the desert was bounding before us, 
still in the pride of its strength, when we came to a spot where 
there was a slight undulation of the ground and a few scattered 
palm trees, interspersed with some of a lower and more bushy 
nature, which favoured the escape of the gazelle. The dogs lost 
sight of their game and lay down, too exhausted to desire 

further pursuit. I pulled up, his Excellency was beside me—the 

others were “nowhere.” We called away the dogs, and wheeling 

round our horses rode back till we fell in with some of our party, 

whom we found making enquiries from some of the Bedouin 

Arabs, who are frequently to be met in the desert, if they could 

inform them what direction we had taken. We continued on 

horseback till we met our szases, when we dismounted and gave 

our horses into their charge. They are noble animals, these 

Arab coursers. Mameluke (mine) was still unwearied, and 

sniffed the air and snorted as if not yet satisfied with the range 

of his course. We threw ourselves on the ground, tired and 

fatigued, to wait for the carriage which soon came up, and we 

drove home to the Palace, having taken exercise enough for 

that day, and with matter for conversation on the chase, the 
comparative merits of our horses, &c., for several days. 

During the period of my association with Said Bey we 
seldom differed materially on any matter which occupied us 
mutually. On one occasion, however, we had some little 
difference ; both were delicate as to its continuance — each 
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perhaps considered the other in the wrong. In consequence I 
avoided opportunity of meeting him ; I did not go to breakfast 
or dinner in the sa//e-d-manger, where we were invariably in the 
habit of meeting. I excused myself when invited to accompany 
him in our usual morning ride ; in the evening he sent again to 
ask me, but I again declined. Soon after my valet announced 
to me that his Excellency was himself at the entrance to my 
apartments. I immediately went to meet him and conducted 
him in; he sat on the divan beside me and asked if I would 
ride. I could not further decline and all the past was forgotten. 
I called my attendant to order my horse, but his Excellency 
told me it was unnecessary as there was one at the gate saddled 
forme. We proceeded along the corridor, he holding my hand 
affectionately. We were soon on horseback, and were then 
“both at home;” he asked me how I liked the horse. “Your 
Excellency knows,” I replied, “that I have often admired him, 
and now that I ride him I like him still more.” “He is now 
yours,” said he; and he subsequently gave orders accordingly. 
He was a beautiful animal, and frequently afterwards in the 
streets and neighbourhood of Alexandria, meeting British Navy 
officers, they would say, remarking on the high mettle of my 
horse: “ Teeling, you carry more sail than any ship in her 
Majesty’s navy.” I need not say that our dispute was ended. 
I learned afterwards that his Excellency likewise avoided the 
salle-a-manger during the two days of our coolness. He was 
kind hearted, and I believe had a particular regard for me. I 
may mention, as a mark of his confidence, that at one time— 
about the time of an 4mweute, or at least a disposition to insub- 
ordination on the part of some officers of the fleet (the Turkish 
fleet), then prisoners in the harbour of Alexandria, several of 
whom it was the intention (though not carried out) of Mehemet 
Ali to have sent to Damietta and shot—a French vessel arrived 
conveying a number of chambered (howitzer) guns of large 
calibre. The intention of his Highness was to have them 
distributed through the Egyptian fleet, placing two guns in each 
man-of-war ; but Said Bey, who was Admiral of the Fleet, was 
anxious that they should all be placed on board his vessel, 
the Damanhour. Wishing to have it so arranged before his 
father's final decision, and having but just heard of the arrival 
of the ship with the guns, he sent for me and expressed to me 
his desire. We sat some time together discussing the advisa- 
bility, or I may say the possibility, of having his wish complied 
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with. I remonstrated, and suggested that the Commander 
Houssard (under whose instruction Said Bey had now become a 
sailor of skill and judgment) should be consulted. He consented 
to let him be informed of his wishes, but would not alter his 
intention as to the distribution of the guns, and intrusted me to 
have it carried into effect, saying, “If you cannot do it, no one 
can.” He threw it on me, trusted to me, and whatever then the 
consequences, I undertook it. It was a Saturday evening, near 
sunset, at which hour the city gates are closed, and the guards 
cannot be passed without an order or the countersign. I clapped 
my hands (the mode of calling an attendant), to order my horse; 
but his Excellency anticipated ; a horse was ready at the gate— 
one of his own favourite steeds, white as.milk, and of the highest 
Arab blood. I was soon in my saddle. The gates were opened 
as I approached ; the guard turned out, and I passed on, failed 
to see the Commander Houssard, saw the French consul, 
had the requisite orders given, and on Sunday morning the 
guns were all on board the Damanhour. 

About this time the plague broke out in Alexandria, and 
those who did not place themselves in voluntary quarantine had 
guardians placed in their houses by the officers of the sanitary 
body. This was a precaution taken by the Europeans, and the 
Pasha permitted, and, contrary to the received opinion of 
Mussulmans as to its necessity, gave what assistance was 
required towards effecting it. This terrible epidemic had been 
more fatal to Europeans the last year than had been previously 
known, and amongst others, the physician of his Excellency (an 
Italian) was carried off. Said Bey was not a man to place 
himself under any voluntary restraint, particularly when he did 
not believe there was any danger to be apprehended, and 
accordingly a guardian was placed in his palace, whose duty was 
to prevent intercourse from without, particularly amongst the 
servants, as well as to see that all articles either going out or 
received from the city should be properly fumigated. This 
disease (the plague) continued for fully three months, during 
which time the Europeans cautiously avoided touching each 
other or any one. The shopkeepers placed barriers at their 
doors, and if you wanted to purchase an article, and were 
permitted to enter, it was pointed out to you by the proprietor, 
but not touched till you had decided on buying it, when you 
took it, and placed the money for it in a vase of vinegar and 
water, where it remained until sufficiently purified to be taken 
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by its new owner. All places of public resort were deserted ; 
the little chapel of the Catholic convent, which had generally 
a full congregation, and to which on every Sunday and holiday 
for two or three months I was rowed ¢hrough the Turkish and 
Egyptian fleets by four Mussulmans to Mass, was nearly forsaken; 
amusements were suspended, and those whose duties obliged 
them to move about, and were not provided with horses (or 
donkeys, now commonly used) of their own, had a cover of oil- 
cloth to place over the saddle of the hired animal. Caution in 
every way was necessarily observed. 

During all this time Said Bey was deprived of his greatest 
pleasure and favourite amusement; he was not permitted to 
visit his corvette, and was, of course, driven to the resources 
of the land. For passing his vacant hours, billiards was tried, 
and for a while seemed to please him, but horses received more 
than ever his attention; he also drove more frequently in his 
carriage, and I have known him on occasions to take himself 
the reins and drive four-in-hand with as great security and 
ease as any English coachman. 

The weariest time, however, will pass, and he began to look 
forward to the middle of June—the season at which the plague 
usually ceases—for the resumption of naval pursuits. It was 
customary with him to spend every year two or three months 
cruising in the Mediterranean, on which occasions he was accom- 
panied by his respective professors—French and English—but 
the coming season he expected to be freed from the annoyance of 
these “attachés.” His father had hoped that the long undecided 
Eastern Question would be settled to his satisfaction, and had 
intended sending Said Bey to Constantinople in charge of, and to 
restore, the Turkish fleet, and from thence he was to proceed on 
his tour through Europe. There are few men who would not look 
to such a proposal with pleasure; and as it was to be the 
shaking off of all disagreeable and distasteful studies, and he 
was to travel with all the enjoyments that wealth could supply, 
Said Bey longed for the moment to arrive; but as the time 
approached, delays cccurred, the political horizon darkened— 
negociations took a different turn—and the voice of England 
put a veto on his movements and intentions. 

From this time the affairs of Egypt seemed drawing to a 
crisis, and agents or envoys from France were frequent in their 
visits to Mehemet Ali. One of them (I believe the last) was 
Count Walewski, and as France was looked upon as a friendly 
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power, her agents and envoys were, of course, received with all 
the attention and courtesy that could be bestowed. Said Bey’s 
natural disposition would not allow him to be wanting on his 
part. 

Towards foreigners and strangers he was always amiable. 
The Count Walewski received particular marks of his attention : 
he invited him to an entertainment on board his corvette, and 
as usual, I reeeived an intimation that my presence would be 
agreeable if I would form one of the party. 

On board his ship Said Bey was at home. In the acquire- 
ment of his profession he was following the natural disposition 
of his mind, and on this day he exerted himself with peculiarly 
happy effect to give pleasure to his guests. He put his crew 
through all the exercise of mimic warfare with a facility and 
precision that called forth the warm approbation of all who 
were present; and in the discharge of his broadsides, the 
mounting of the rigging, the defence of the boarding, the rally- 
ing when the supposed hardy enemy had gained the decks, the 
gallant contest before his now supposed diminished band would 
yield to the so far successful assailants, and then finally succeed- 
ing in the defeating of their antagonists, proved that he wants 
but opportunity and experience to become some day either a 
more formidable rival or useful ally than Eastern Powers have 
yet proved themselves on the waters of the deep. 

The exercise was succeeded by a déetiner, in which Turkish 
customs were thrown aside, and Continental elegance introduced. 
The cabin of the corvette was fitted up with the most superb 
richness. The tables were laid out with all that refined taste 
could devise, or soft luxury could desire; the wine flowed, and 
gaiety and wit were not wanting. The Prince, although not 
partaking of the forbidden cup, showed all the hilarity of spirit 
that youth, success, and excitement are capable of bestowing. 
Our d&etiner finished, the boats were manned and we separated. 
It was the last time I met Said Bey with dright hope before him. 
Every hour now became more serious, and the Powers of Europe 
willed the settlement of Eastern affairs. The result is before 
the world! War has commenced, and apparently finished ; but 
if circumstances throw the government (or a share in the govern- 
ment of Egypt) on Said Bey, civilization will advance; and 
civilized European nations may meet a bold opponent or worthy, 
faithful ally in this son of Mehemet Ali. 

When British subjects received orders to retire from Egypt, 
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I took my farewell of Said Bey with regret ; and on his part, 
he hoped that, although personal intercourse was at an end, 
friendship and remembrance might not discontinue. 


On leaving Egypt I received from his Excellency the follow- 
ing letter : 

Monsieur,—I1 eut été dans mes intentions et mes desirs de vous 
conserver auprés de moi comme aide-de-camp et compagnon de mes 
voyages. Je crois que la position politique actuelle de l’Angleterre 
envers Egypte, a engagé Son Altesse, Mon Auguste Pére, 4 vous 
remercier de vos services, comme étant sujet de cette Puissance. 

Je vous exprime l’assurance de mon estime et mes voeux pour votre 
prosperité. 

MOHAMED SAID. 

Alexandrie, le 18 Regoleb, 1256. 

Monsieur Cuas. TEELING, Officier d’Artillerie. 


VOL. XXVII. 














The Necessity and Place of Sacrifice tn Religion. 


—— 
PART THE FIRST. 
SACRIFICE is and must be the chief and central act of a 
Divine religion. 

There is, of course, and there can be no true religion which 
is not a Divine religion. There are, however, many false 
religions, and many religions which are not Divine. There are 
many systems to which men give the name of religions, but of 
these, inasmuch as they contradict each other, or differ the one 
from the other, all save one must be false, and one only can be 
Divine. A religion which includes sacrifice as its chief and 
central act #ay be false, and many false religions do as matter 
of fact thus regard sacrifice; but a religion which does not 
include sacrifice as its chief and central act, mast not only of 
necessity be a false religion, but it falls short of the very idea of 
religion altogether. <A religion without a sacrifice is a body 
without a soul. It is a contradiction in terms. It may bea 
philosophy ; it cannot be a re/zgzon in any strict, or adequate, or 
true sense of that word. 

Religion may be described for our present purpose as—the 
science of our relations with our Maker; or more fully, as—the 
theoretical and practical recognition of our relations with our 
Maker. The act by which we recognize those relations is what 
we mean by—sacrifice. Supposing religion as we have described 
it, sacrifice follows as its chief and central act. There must be 
sacrifice in every religion, and any religion in which there is no 
sacrifice, must of necessity be not a religion at all. A religion 
without sacrifice differs essentially from those religions which 
contain and are founded upon sacrifice. There could not be 
conceived a wider or more radical difference between any two 
systems. They are wide as the poles asunder. They are as far 
apart as are earth and heaven. The difference between them is, 
analogously, the difference between God and man, between the 
Creator and His creature. 
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Sacrifice is as distinct from all other acts of worship or of 
religion, as the Creator is distinct from any one and from all of 
His creatures. Any act whatsoever which can be offered by the 
creature to the fellow-creature is not sacrifice. The fact that it 
could, under any circumstances or by any possibility, be so 
offered, is itself an essential denial of its being a sacrifice. That 
act alone is an act of sacrifice which can be done only to the 
one Creator. We may pray to our fellow-creatures, and we do 
so daily. Petition and supplication enter largely into our inter- 
course with our fellow-men. But no prayer, no petition or sup- 
plication which we address to our fellow-creatures, is intended by 
us or understood by them or by any human being as a protesta- 
tion or recognition that he whom we thus address is our 
Creator. All that we mean, and all that we signify, by our 
prayer is that we stand in need of and desire somewhat, and 
that he to whom we make our petition has the power, and may 
have the will to supply our need. 

If our prayer is granted, and our need supplied, or our desire 
gratified, a natural affection of our souls is gratitude, and the 
expression of this gratitude is thanksgiving. But as with our 
prayer, so with our thanksgiving, it does not even suggest that 
he to whom we are bound by a debt of gratitude is our 
Maker. 

We observe in a neighbour perfections and excellences which 
we admire, and our admiration extorts from usa tribute of praise. 
In praise our admiration finds its natural expression. But by 
no praise, as such, do we profess that the object of our admira- 
tion is our Maker. 

Again, he whom we admire, and to whom we are grateful as 
to our benefactor, may be our superior or our sovereign. We 
give him reverence and do homage as is our bounden duty. It 
becomes us, it is meet and right. But we do not thereby recog- 
nize him as our Maker. 

Prayer, thanksgiving, praise, and homage all enter into, and 
have their place in, and form part of religion, but if a religion 
contained nothing more than prayer and thanksgiving and praise 
and homage, it would not be a Divine religion. It would have 
in it no act which should be distinctively Divine. Every act of 
it might be done towards the fellow-creature, and any act which 
can be done towards the fellow-creature cannot possibly be 
such an act as can be done towards the Creator alone. There 
might indeed be a difference between acts of the same nature as 
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done towards the one Creator and towards one’s fellow-creatures 
respectively, but the difference would be one of degree, and not 
a difference of £znd. 

A Divine religion must therefore include an act, and contain 
it as its chief and central act, which can be done only towards 
the one Creator, and which, if done towards the creature, would 
be an act of idolatry. It must be exclusively and essentially 
and of its very nature and idea Divine in this sense that it can 
be offered to no one save to God alone. There must be analo- 
gously the same difference between it and all other acts, as there 
is between all creatures and createable beings on the one hand, 
and the one Creator on the other. Of such a nature is an act of 
sacrifice. 

In false or human religious systems which ignore sacrifice 
we find a natural repugnance to the performance of religious 
acts in honour of the creature. Protestantism is a system 
without sacrifice. The idea of sacrifice, as we understand it and 
as it was understood by the men who made England glorious 
in her churches, was deliberately eliminated by those who 
overthrew her altars, and took away the daily sacrifice by 
which their forefathers had for centuries “ remembered their 
Creator.” The ordinary Protestant prays to his Maker, praises 
and adores Him. He does no more. He has nothing else, and 
he knows of nothing else to offer to his Maker. He gives his 
best to the extent of his ability and knowledge, and yet he gives 
to his Creator nothing, in kind at least, that he might not 
give and does not almost daily give to his fellow-creature. In 
the ordinary intercourse of human life he prays to his fellow- 
man, he praises him as occasion offers, and he pays him that 
reverence, observance, or homage which is his due. It does not 
strike him that his service of God and his service of man are the 
same in find, and differ only in degree. He identifies the 
difference of degree with difference of kind, and supposes that 
as the two sets of acts are in different orders, they are therefore 
essentially distinct. But when he finds them in the same order 
they present themselves to him as of the same nature, and he 
shrinks from giving to the creature religious acts which are the 
same in kind as those which are all he has and knows of 
whereby to serve and honour his Creator. He recoils from 
praying to Mary, because prayer is his highest idea of Divine 
worship, and the best and all he has to give to God. He refrains 
from singing Mary’s praises, because verbal praise, the “sacrifice 
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of the lips,” is all he has or knows of wherewith to praise his 
Maker. He fears to do homage to the Queen of Heaven, 
because he has and knows of no means of doing supreme 
homage to the King of kings. 

He occupies an impossible religious position, and no wonder 
that inconsistency is its natural and well nigh necessary result. 
He prays to, praises and honours his fellow-creature who is yet 
in the flesh, mortal, fallible, ignorant, weak, and miserable as 
himself, and he will not pray to, or praise and honour his fellow- 
creature who has entered on the life immortal, who is wise with 
the wisdom of God, who is powerful to aid and rescue, and who 
is being honoured by his Maker and by his fellow-saints with 
that honour which is his due. 

A Catholic, on the other hand, sees clearly that prayer and 
praise and reverence or worship are in no way protestations or 
recognitions of Divinity or Deity. He knows that by means of 
such acts he does not express his belief that he to whom he 
offers them is the God who made him. All these he gives to 
God, but he gives Him something more. He offers sacrifice, 
and by that act he makes, and he knows that he makes, a solemn 
recognition and protestation of the essential, absolute, supreme, 
and universal dominion of his Maker as such, and of his own 
essential and necessary, absolute and universal dependence on 
Him for all that he has, and all that he is, for the life with which 
he lives, for the very being in virtue of which he exists. 

He knows full well that such an act of homage he could not 
make to Mary. He prays to Mary, and trusts all things to her 
advocacy—he praises Mary, and his heart rejoices as his mind 
contemplates the unparalleled privileges which belong to her 
position. With a filial piety and a loving loyalty he pays his 
homage to that Royal Mother whom the King delighteth to 
honour, whom He hath set at His right hand, and from whose 
petitions He will never turn away His face ; and he knows that 
there can be no excess in his praise and homage, and no 
exaggeration in their verbal expression, for there can be no 
exaggeration in words of that to which in thought the mind of 
man can never reach. There is but one religious act which 
he can never make to Mary. He may say Mass in Mary’s 
honour, but he can never say Mass to Mary. The idea repre- 
sents to his mind a blasphemy, and he knows that the act would 
be a most foul idolatry. A Catholic worships God as he 
worships, and knows that he can worship, no creature of God, 
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as he cannot worship the highest and the most exalted any 
more than he can worship the meanest and the least, worthy— 
he worships his Maker by means of that religious act of sacrifice, 
to receive which from His human creature is the unshared and 
inalienable prerogative of the one Creator. 

Sacrifice is then the one act of distinctively and exclusively 
Divine worship, and so, while a system which contains sacrifice 
may be not a Divine and may be a false religion, no system 
which does not contain it can possibly be a Divine religion, a 
true religion, or a religion in any real sense at all. Just as every 
gospel save the one is “another gospel which is not another,” so 
every religion which has not sacrifice as its chief and central act 
is a religion which is no religion. 

It may be convenient here and at once to define sacrifice. 
Sacrifice is an offering made to God of something which is an 
object of the senses, by its real or equivalent destruction ; such 
offering having been lawfully instituted as a recognition of the 
supreme dominion of God, and, consequently, of the correlative 
dependence of the creature on God. 

The obligation of internal worship is contained in the very 
idea of the essential relation of the intelligent creature towards 
his Maker. All Divine worship rests as on its foundation on 
religious recognition by the understanding, and on submission of 
the will to God as He is the infinite Divine Majesty, the First 
Beginning, and the Last End of all things. With this is imme- 
diately connected the recognition that all things, whatsoever we 
are and have, are from Him, and that it is to Him and from His 
liberality that we must look for all things whatsoever of which 
we stand in need. 

In this absolute dependence of man and all things on God 
as He is his and their Maker and Master is included the duty 
and moral necessity of adoration, of petition, and of thanksgiving. 
These three are due under all circumstances, and supposing any 
possible condition of the human race. Man, while he remained 
in the integrity of his nature and in his unfallen innocence, was 
as much bound to adore, to pray, and to give thanks as he was 
after he had fallen from his first estate, and the reign of concu- 
piscence had begun within him. The Second Eve, the spotless 
Mary, full of grace and Mother of her God, was as much bound 
to adore, to pray, and to give thanks as was the sin-stained Eve, 
when she had forfeited her grace, and instead of being mother 
of all the living, had become mother of all the dying. Alike 
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on the heights of Divine grace and in the depths of mortal sin 
human beings remain creatures of God—His indigent creatures, 
and His benefited creatures. God cannot abdicate and renounce 
His supreme dominion. God cannot. release His subjects 
from their allegiance, for God cannot cease to be Creator, and 
it is not in the power of God to raise His creatures above the 
level of their createdness—nay, it is not in the power of God to 
create a creature which should not be of its own nature His 
subject and servant, and of which He Himself should not be 
essentially and necessarily its one sovereign Lord and Master. 

To these three obligations of duty and moral necessities sin 
has added another on the part of man. At all times he was 
bound to adore, to pray, and to give thanks ; since his fall he is 
bound to acknowledge his guilt, to erpiaée it, and to satisfy his 
offended God. 

In these four, as it were, general principles, all others which 
may belong to religious worship are included :—Noverim Te tum 
in Tua excellentid tum tn Tuts benefactis ; noverim me in med 
dependentid et indigentid tum ex ipsh naturd tum ex mets 
malefactis—‘ May I know Thee both in Thine own excellence 
and in Thy benefits; may I know myself in my dependence 
and in my indigence by reason of my very nature and of my 
own misdeeds.” 

This essential relation of absolute dependence pertains not 
only to human beings as individuals, but to human society, or 
to the human race considered as it is a whole, and as one moral 
person. A public worship of the Divine Majesty by the whole 
human society is therefore demanded by the law of nature no 
less than is a private worship by human individuals. 

Further, a manifestation of internal worship by corresponding 
external acts is founded, so far as individuals are concerned, in 
the very idea of that compound nature which belongs to man. 
Not only do man’s internal affections naturally break forth into 
external acts, but it is the whole man, and not merely part of 
man, even if his noblest part—his soul, that has God as first 
beginning and last end, and depends essentially on Him. Hence 
man must necessarily subject himself along the line of his whole 
nature to his Maker. A worship of the Divine Majesty, the 
supreme and only Lord because the one Creator, is due from the 
whole of man’s nature, not merely from the soul of man but 
from the whole man, who in his entirety consists of body as well 
as soul. 
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As human nature is an object of the senses, but is informed 
by a spiritual soul which gives to it its human perfection, so also 
that human worship which is external and an object of the 
senses, must be as it were quickened by an internal worship, 
which as its form gives to it its perfection as a human worship. 

A human soul, apart from its human body, is living indeed, 
and noble in itself, but it is at the same time imperfect, with the 
imperfection that necessarily attaches to a part dissevered from 
that other part, union with which is necessary in order to the perfec- 
tion of the whole. A human body divorced from its life-giving 
soul is dead. It merits no longer the name of body—it is a 
corpse. An external worship unquickened by the internal worship 
of which it should be the manifestation and natural result, is not 
a living but a dead worship. If it consists in words, it is words 
only—voxr et preterea nihil—words without meaning, mere 
sounds floating in the air; it is a verbal falsehood. If it 
consists in an act, the act has no significance; it is an acted 
lie. An internal worship, on the other hand, which is not 
expressed, clothed with or embodied in an erternal worship, 
may be living indeed and a noble worship, but it is not in the 
highest and in an adequate sense Auman worship—it is not the 
worship of the whole man. 

It is evident by the light of reason that things which have 
been subjected by God to the dominion of man, and those of 
them especially which have animal life, or which exist for the 
support of human life, are in themselves adapted to represent the 
life of man. Such things may therefore rightly and religiously 
be selected as representing the life of man, and may by a 
symbolical action before God, be either really or equivalently 
destroyed, in order to express a religious sense of absolute 
dependence on His Divine Majesty the Supreme Lord, and at 
the same time to express a sense and recognition of the guilt of 
sin, for which death is due. Offerings so made are in common 
language and by the consent of all called—sacrifices. 

But although such things are adapted for this symbolical 
substitution in place of the life of man, and the immolation of 
them is adapted for the expression of this religious sense, they 
are nevertheless not what are called xatural, or absolutely 
natural, sigus, that is, signs which in themselves and of their 
own nature signify that which they are intended to represent. 
In order, therefore, that they should be actual signs and lawful 
forms of an external worship, they require determination of their 
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significance, and zzstitutzon by the public authority to which the 
religious society is subject. Such institution is necessary from 
the very nature of a religious society, and from the nature of 
signs as such, and of symbolical substitutions. They would not 
otherwise have their sacred significance, or belong to an external 
public and solemn worship, as expressing in the name of the 
whole society a public religious sense of absolute dependence on 
and subjection to God. 

It follows that after such determination has been made by a 
sacred authority, law, or public custom, there can be no determi- 
nation by private authority of any other thing to the same 
significance. 

Still more evident is this on the supposition that God 
Himself has by a positive and revealed law ordained and 
instituted an external worship, and distinctly determined the 
significance of the things and acts of which it is composed. 
Thus, for instance, both in the Law of Moses and in the New 
Law, the institution of sacrifice did not lie within the power of 
the Church ; and no rites of external Christian worship, however 
adapted or sufficient of themselves to satisfy the idea of sacri- 
fice, are really sacrifices, but are only sacred ceremonies which, 
to add to its majesty or significance, surround the one only 
sacrifice instituted by Christ Himself. 

As regards a public and consecrated ministry for the 
performance of acts of external worship before God in the name 
of the whole religious Society, the fitness of such a ministry 
is apparent from the natural law. It is certainly in the nature of 
things that, in a great religious society, certain persons should 
be set apart and consecrated to express by such solemn acts 
before God in the name of the whole society, and to make 
public profession of its sense of absolute dependence and 
subjection. Again, and as before, supposing the ordination of 
such a ministry by God Himself, it follows that any attempt at 
a similar ministry on the part of others would be not only 
unlawful but absolutely invalid. 

What we have seen to be in conformity with human nature, 
and to flow from the natural law, is confirmed by that funda- 
mental and essential idea of external Divine worship which we 
find prevailing among all nations from the beginning of the 
human race, and it is further confirmed by what we find 
established by God Himself among His chosen people. 

The things destined by God Himself for sacrifice on the 
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brazen altar, which was in the Court of the Temple, were clean 
domestic animals, and bread, wine, and oil, primary creatures 
which exist for the support of human life. On the golden 
altar the symbolical offering was burning incense, and on the 
golden table there lay the twelve loaves of proposition, according 
to the number of the tribes of Israel. The offering to God was 
made in the case of each of these by means of destruction, by 
shedding of blood, or by burning with fire, or, in the case of the 
bread, by a religious consumption of the same. 

The idea of the substitution of victims in place of men, as 
representing them, and the vicarious destruction of these 
victims, is conspicuous throughout the whole sacrificial system 
of the Old Testament. 

From this substitution of a thing to be sacrificed, in place of 
the life of man himself, is apparent the signification and end of 
sacrifice. 

Its significance as regards God, or what we may call its 
theological significance, is in its being an objective expression, 
by means of the destruction of a visible thing, of His supreme 
dominion over all things, so that, in accordance with His Divine 
will, they should either be or not be; and of His Divine Justice, 
which, since the date of man’s fall, has to be appeased. Its 
significance as regards man, or what we may call its moral 
significance, is in its being an external expression of internal 
recognition and submission to this dominion of God, with an 
affection towards sacrificing one’s life and one’s whole self to 
Him, along with, since the date of the Fall, an internal recog- 
nition of the guilt of human nature, for which human death is 
due. 

Under the patriarchal economy before the rise of civil 
society, and while there was as yet only a domestic society, it 
belonged to the Patriarchs and their firstborn to offer sacrifice 
for themselves and theirs. But after the existence of a people, 
and when their public worship had been regulated by Divine 
laws, one tribe was set apart and consecrated to God in a special 
manner for the whole people, and of this tribe one family was 
chosen which should alone mediate between God and the people, 
and in their name offer sacrifice to Him. If, after this institution, 
any one, apart from a Divine command, should intrude himself 
into the ministry, even if he should observe all the internal 
elements of sacrifice, his acts would not be lawful, and would 
not be the public and solemn acts of a Divinely instituted 
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worship, but would, on the contrary, be simple profanations of 
that worship. 

Since sacrifice is of its very nature an expression of man’s 
recognition of God’s supreme dominion, and consequently of man’s 
own corresponding absolute dependence, it is clear why it cannot 
without sacrilege be offered to any save to the One True God 
alone, and why the common sense of all men regards it as a 
profession of the divinity of him to whom it is offered. There 
is no one, says St. Augustine, who would dare to say that 
sacrifice is due save to God, and who has ever held that it is to 
be offered save to Him whom he has known or thought or 
feigned to be God? Sacrifices offered to false gods are, and are 
called sacrifices, in the same sense in which that worship is 
called Divine worship which is offered to false gods. There may 
be in them the internal elements of sacrifice, but an object 
corresponding in its dignity to such worship is wanting, and so 
the more excellent the worship of which they are the expression, 
the greater is the impiety which attaches tothem. As St. Augus- 
tine again observes, those who know the Christian Scriptures of 
either Testament, will not blame the pagans in their sacrilegious 
rites for this, that they erect temples, and institute priesthoods, 
and offer sacrifices, but for this, that they offer them to idols and 
to demons. 

The whole economy of the Old Testament was a prefigura- 
tion, a preparation, and an introduction to the more perfect 
New Testament, and the character which belonged to the whole 
economy most certainly belonged to that sacrificial system which 
was its principal part, and which occupied the chief place in its 
religious worship. 

The object of St. Paul in his Epistle to the Hebrews 
is to shew the relation of the two Testaments, the one to 
the other; and his argument is briefly as follows. Speaking 
generally he narrates that the Levitical priests served in the 
Temple, in the Divine worship, and in the sacrifices, and he 
declares that these were all types and shadows of the heavenly 
things to come in the New Testament; while the Pontiff of 
these heavenly things, the Minister of the Holies and of the 
true Tabernacle, of the antitype as opposed to the ancient type, 
is Christ. Speaking more specially he shews that the Old 
Testament in its external worship, in its ceremonies and in its 
sacrifices was imperfect ; and that its sacrifices were of them- 
selves inefficacious for the expiation of sin, and availed only for 
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legal expiation, the “cleansing of the flesh.” They thus 
expressed the necessity of a true expiation, and portended the 
Sacrifice of Christ on Calvary, by which it was to be effected. 

The imperfection of the old dispensation in its relation to 
the perfection of that which was to come was shown forth by 
the very construction of the Tabernacle and of the Temple, 
as prescribed by God Himself, and by the rites wherewith the 
sacrifices were offered. They were offered in the court, and not 
in the interior, which was the Holy of Holies. Into this latter 
the High Priest alone entered once a year, bearing with him the 
blood of the sacrifice, but a blood which was ‘only typical and 
inefficacious. Thereby, says the Apostle, the Holy Ghost 
signified that the way into the sanctuary was not yet made 
manifest, whilst the former tabernacle was yet standing, and this 
was a parable or type that the gifts and sacrifices which were 
offered could not make him who served perfect as to con- 
science. By it was at the same time expressed the necessity, and 
prefigured the fact of the future sacrifice by which the Pontiff, 
Jesus Christ, by a greater and more perfect tabernacle, and not 
by the blood of goats or of calves, but by His own Blood, 
entered once into the sanctuary, having obtained eternal redemp- 
tion for men. 

The same idea, he argues, was expressed by the continual 
repetition of the sacrifices, no one of which was an application 
of an expiation already completed by some sacrifice, but all of 
which formed an expression of the need of an expiation which 
was yet to be completed; and of the sacrifice by which this was 
to be effected they were at once a continual prefiguration and a 
continual objective promise. 

The ancient sacrifices were in order to external and typical 
cleansing, and thereby they prefigured the internal sanctification 
which was to be effected by the Sacrifice of Christ. And there- 
fore as the Old Testament with its temporary inheritance which 
was a type of the eternal inheritance which belongs to the 
children of the New Testament, was inaugurated with the 
typical blood of the sacrifice, and as also the tabernacle and 
all the vessels which again prefigured the Church of the New 
Testament, were consecrated with typical blood, so to these does 
there correspond as the prefigured antitype the inauguration of 
the New Testament and the sanctification of the Church by the 
Blood of the Sacrifice of Christ. From this Sacrifice, as yet in 
the future, and not from these prefigurative sacrifices, was 
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derived even for the Old Testament the whole of that grace 
which is necessary in order to remission of sins, and to theo- 
logical sanctification. 

Besides, therefore, the idea which is of the essence of every 
sacrifice, there was, in accordance with the Divine disposition, in 
the whole sacrificial system of the Old Testament a typical idea 
corresponding to the essentially typical character of that economy. 
Hence the sacrifices, and especially the bloody sacrifices, so far 
as they were expiatory, related immediately to the typical 
“cleansing of the flesh,” and to signifying the necessity of 
theological expiation, while *ediately they were intended to 
prefigure the great Sacrifice by which this expiation was to be 
effected, and from which, even while it was as yet in the future, 
there was “redemption of those transgressions which were under 
the former Testament.” 

The predominant sense in all the principal sacrifices of the 
old economy was the consciousness of sin not yet expiated, and of 
the law of death under which, by reason of sin, men lay. Of 
this consciousness these sacrifices were an expression, and they 
were also intended at once to foster it, and to excite in the 
offerers a hope and desire of the expiation in the future which 
they prefigured. So long therefore as that expiation had not 
been completed these bloody sacrifices continued, because the 
consciousness of sin for which satisfaction had not yet been 
offered, remained ; but after satisfaction had been made the 
consciousness of sin as yet unsatisfied for was gone, and there- 
fore the bloody sacrifices which gave it expression had no longer 
any place. 

As in the typical sacrifices there was a substitution of victims 
in place of man himself for the expression of his subjection to 
the law of death, and of his need of satisfaction, so the Incarnate 
Son of God gave Himself as a vicarious substitute and victim 
for the whole fallen race in order to the completion of that 
satisfaction which was due therefrom. 

It was as it were a condition to the representation of the 
whole human race before God that the Redeemer should be not 
only true Man, but also of our race and kindred, the seed of a 
woman, and of the fathers according to the flesh, in order that 
He might satisfy God not for the sins of others, but for His 
own, for they became in a manner His, and as really His as He 
could make them His, inasmuch as they belonged to that human 
race with which He had identified Himself. He, in order to 
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the juridical representation and substitution of Himself for the 
human race, became Head of that race, and the Second Adam in 
the order of reparation, even as the first Adam in his sin repre- 
sented the whole race to its condemnation. Thus becoming of 
our race, and Head of our race, He actually and really took on 
Him our cause, and substituted Himself for us to satisfy God 
for all our sins. In the language of the Fathers, which is akin 
to and suggested by that of the Sacred Scriptures, we all of us 
in Christ as in our First Fruits died, rose again, and reign in 
Heaven. 

In order to this substitution Jesus Christ was in His Incar- 
nation instituted a Priest, to offer Himself to God a sacrifice for 
sin; and on His Cross He actually offered Himself a true and 
proper sacrifice. 

That He was truly and properly a priest during His mortal 
life here on earth, to offer sacrifice, and that He remains a priest 
for ever, is the express doctrine of St. Paul in his Epistle to 
the Hebrews. He therein teaches that the essence of true 
priesthood is destination to offer sacrifice ; and secondly, that 
Christ was constituted by God with an oath a priest according 
to the order of Melchizedech, and therefore in an order of 
priesthood far more perfect than was the Levitical priesthood. 
The priesthood of Melchizedech is set forth as of a higher order 
than the Levitical priesthood. How much more perfect then, he 
argues, must be the priesthood of Christ, since the whole 
dignity of the priesthood of Melchizedech was derived to it as 
a type from the antitype and principal priesthood, the priest- 
hood of Christ? Hence Christ also must offer sacrifice, but a 
sacrifice corresponding to the perfection of the new economy 
and of His priesthood, and therefore a sacrifice far surpassing 
the typical and inefficacious sacrifices of the Old Testament. 

Christ was in His Incarnation instituted a priest to offer 
Himself in sacrifice. He is a priest not according to His Divine 
Nature, but according to the Human Nature which He assumed, 
and according to it by no other consecration than by the Divine 
destination and His own voluntary acceptance of His office for 
the redemption of the human race, by the Sacrifice of the Cross. 

The Victim which was offered in the Sacrifice of Calvary was 
the Incarnate Son of God, given for this, made flesh for this, 
substituted in place of the human race, from which He derived 
His Human Nature for this—that He should offer His human 
life a sacrifice for all men. He, the same Jesus Christ is, 
according to His Divine Nature, the God to whom sacrifice is 
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offered, while according to His Human Nature He is at once 
the priest who offers and the victim which is offered. He who 
accepts, He who offers, and He who is offered, are not distinct 
and separate persons, but are one and the selfsame Person who 
accepts according to one nature, and who offers Himself and is 
offered according to another nature. Acting He offers; as 
suffering He is offered. The Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost accept the sacrifice as they are one God, but the offerer of 
that sacrifice is the Son alone, since He offers not according to 
to the nature whereby He is one with the Father and with the 
Holy Ghost, but according to that nature whereby He is one 
with us. This is that nature which was given to Him by 
the human race, ministered to Him by Mary in our name 
and on our behalf, and which He has made His own personal 
property and possession, which He has made a nature of God 
as really as is the Divine Nature, since he assumed this created, 
finite, human nature in such wise that it should subsist in the 
unity of a Divine Person, and yet remain distinct and diverse 
from that nature of God, that other nature of His, the Divine 
Nature, in virtue of His eternal and necessary possession of 
which He is one God with the Father and with the Holy Ghost. 

The sacrificial action and the sacerdotal action in sacrifice is 
not the material slaying, nor is it any ceremony consisting of 
either acts or words; but it is the voluntary acceptance of death 
and the offering of life and of the whole being to God. 

There was in the Sacrifice of the Cross such an offering, and 
it was an offering which was most real, and it was not only 
internal but was also externally manifested in a visible victim 
by Christ’s free acceptance of the destruction of His Sacred 
Humanity, by His voluntary direction of Himself as to be 
sacrificed, and by His giving up the ghost. His executioners 
were not the ministers of His Sacrifice; Christ Himself, and 
He alone, the one great High Priest, offered Himself in sacrifice 
upon the Cross. 

As to the end and effect of His Sacrifice—as regards God, it 
was the greatest possible recognition of, and homage paid to the 
Divine Majesty. By it was given to God an honour which 
was absolutely infinite, and consequently there was made an 
infinite compensation for the injury done to Him by sin. It was 
a satisfaction of infinite price. 

As regards men for whom the substitution was made and the 
Sacrifice was offered, God accepted the satisfaction for the whole 
human race, and for every individual thereof, in the sense that 
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by His antecedent will He willed the price of redemption to profit 
all men in accordance with the order of His Divine wisdom and 
providence. Hence the restoration of the whole fallen race to 
the order of supernatural graces, and to the destiny of adoptive 
sonship and the heritage of children, was purchased with the 
price of the Sacrifice of the Cross. Thus did the Son of God, by 
His death and sacrificial blood-shedding, establish a New and 
Eternal Testament; and to it belonged the whole super- 
natural order of the graces of the times which preceded it, the 
whole of this order of the past having been derived from that 
Sacrifice as promised and foreseen. 

In order that all might obtain their inheritance God, appeased 
by the satisfaction of this Sacrifice and by reason of its merit, 
instituted for all men the means of their sanctification and 
destined to all the actual graces necessary for sanctification and 
salvation. All these, therefore, whether external means of 
sanctification or internal actual graces, and sanctification itself, 
and eternal life, are the fruits and reward of the infinite merit of 
the Sacrifice of the Cross. 

The merit of redemption was so consummated and the satis- 
faction for sins was so completed by this Sacrifice, that there are 
and there can be no sins of men for which it does not suffice, 
and the remission of which, so far as God is concerned, was not 
gained by reason of this satisfaction, if only men would use the 
means instituted for its application, and the graces placed within 
their reach. No other sacrifice is required, nor does any exist 
whereby new merit or new satisfaction should be superadded for 
the redemption of mankind. The infinite treasure of merit 
consummated on the Cross is as incapable of increase by any other 
or new sacrifice as it is incapable of decrease. Whatever grace 
from the date of man’s fall, and whether before or after Calvary, 
was ever bestowed, or may yet be bestowed—whatever was or is 
the dignity or virtue for sanctification of the means divinely 
instituted—whatever the supernatural significance of the sacrifices 
which preceded Christ’s sacrifice of Himself—or the supernatural 
efficacy of the Sacrifice which exists in His Church to-day, they 
are each and all the result of the merit consummated on His 
Cross; and the manifold application of that merit to individual 
human beings from the dawn of time to the day when time shall 
be no more, while always new in its effect, has and shall have 
always the same supreme meritorious cause. 

WILLIAM HUMPHREY. 
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PART THE SECOND.—THE GENESIS OF THE ROYAL UNIVFRSITY 
OF IRELAND. 

THE success of the Intermediate Education Act for Ireland in 
1878-0, the first year in which it came into operation, com- 
pletely changed the prospects of Irish Higher Education. From 
the time of Mr. Gladstone’s failure to solve the question, up to 
that new period, there seemed no chance of effecting in the 
University system of the sister-country any considerable change 
which could give any widespread satisfaction. Neither Whig 
nor Tory Ministers appeared disposed to thrust in their hands 
where Mr. Gladstone had so industriously and so painfully 
burned his fingers. Mr. Butt, indeed, attempted to pass a 
modification of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, by which he sought to 
unite Trinity College and the Catholic University as Colleges 
of one Dublin University, leaving the Queen’s University un- 
disturbed. But Mr. Butt was left in such a hopeless minority 
that it seemed clear no private Member could expect to bring 
about a settlement. 

This state of things was of necessity completely changed, 
once it became manifest that the Intermediate Education Act 
would be really a great success. The principle of that Bill was 
twofold: first to reward splendidly the more distinguished 
answerers at new State Examinations for boys; secondly to 
reward substantially by results’ fees all private schools which 
sent to those examinations scholars who answered well. This 
principle was one which it would not be very difficult to apply 
to Higher Education. And once it was seen, as was the case 
in 1878, that school-boy examinations on this principle were 
welcomed in Ireland enthusiastically and universally; that 
Protestants and Catholics were alike preparing, in their separate 
schools, in thousands fcr the new and stirring but peaceful 
competition—even before it was known that in spite of the 
advantages secured to Protestant educational institutions by great 
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endowments the unendowed Catholic schools could not be worsted, 
that in the first honourable struggle boys from Jesuit Colleges 
obtained two out of the three first places in the three grades 
or general divisions of the examinees, and that other Catholic 
Colleges had most brilliant results to boast of—even before 
the first examination took place, it was clear that a successful 
plan had been found out for spreading education in Ireland. 
It was a plan which might not be the best or highest possible, 
but it was at least one which raised no religious difficulty, which 
was extremely popular, and which led both teachers and learners 
to make extraordinary exertions. It struck men that a plan 
of this kind must succeed if applied to Higher Education. 
Let there be a University Senate to do for University studies 
what had been done for Intermediate Education. Let it hold 
examinations in a University course, and offer considerable 
prizes for distinguished answering, and assist by substantial 
results’ fees colleges that really taught the University course 
with success. Such colleges would not be wanting. The 
Irish Catholics who had established the Catholic University 
and who were now requiring their schools to do sterling work, 
would, with proper encouragement, be sure to secure in their 
own institutions good training in a University course of subjects. 
The plan would manifestly succeed; and if Government did 
not choose to propose it, even private members of Parliament 
could speak for it to some effect, now that they could point to 
the acceptance of the Intermediate system as favourable to 
religious peace and contentment, and fostering the development 
of learning. 

The Government of Lord Beaconsfield seemed at first 
disposed to extend their plan of education as desired. Lord 
Cairns even, when proposing the Intermediate Education Bill, 
had spoken of its provisions as a work that was to be crowned 
by a grand measure of University Education for Ireland. 
Emboldened by the success of the former measure, the Duke 
of Marlborough as Lord Lieutenant had since, as was well 
known, taken a great interest in investigating the question of 
Higher Education. But suddenly the Government hung back. 
Lord Beaconsfield seemed to have satisfied himself that the 
time was not yet come for settling the problem ; indeed, he 
seemed to have satisfied himself too that the Duke of Marl- 
borough had never taken it up. But it was now possible for 
private members to interfere with extraordinary effect. A clear 
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path was open: it was impossible to be blind to the success of 
the new principle, and Irish members of the most opposite 
parties at last agreed on something practical. They actually 
forced the Government’s hand. Irish members brought in a 
University Bill on the principle that has been explained, and 
before the end of the Session the Government saw themselves 
obliged to bring in one of their own, which is at present law. 

It is interesting to note the names which follow the O’Conor 
Don’s on the back of the Bill which, as has been observed, 
forced the Government to legislate. The names are repre- 
sentative indeed. Mr. Kavanagh and Mr. Parnell are both 
prominently before the public to-day, the one as the defender 
of the claims of landlords, the other as the upholder of those 
of tenants. The names of both gentlemen are printed with the 
O’Conor Don’s, as having prepared and brought in his Bill. 
The other names are those of Mr. Shaw, Mr. Mitchell Henry, 
and Lord Charles Beresford. It is scarcely necessary to‘observe 
that all these gentlemen, with the exception of the O’Conor 
Don, are Protestants. The union of some of their names 
with his shows indeed how the Irish University question had 
advanced, since the introduction of the Intermediate Education 
system. 

The Government of Lord Beaconsfield, as we have said, 
would not have this Bill of the O’Conor Don and Lord Charles 
Beresford, of Mr. Parnell and Mr. Kavanagh. The Government 
objected, in the case of University Education, to one part of the 
twofold principle which, in Intermediate Education, they had 
themselves established. They objected to all payment of 
teaching institutions for results. That principle of payment 
for results was a main part of the O’Conor Don’s scheme, and 
it had been jealously insisted on by Irish members at the time 
of the passing of the Intermediate Education Act. Zhen indeed 
Mr. Gladstone threw out a suggestion to abandon all such 
payment, and to devote the funds thus saved to extra prizes 
for students. But the suggestion then met with no favour 
either from the Government or the Irish members. It was 
not pressed, but it was, if we mistake not, the O’Conor Don 
himself who resented it so strongly as to declare that, if 
accepted, it would change him into an opponent of the Bill. 
Now, in reference to the University question, the Government 
insisted on following out Mr. Gladstone’s suggestion. Payment 
of institutions by results must be abandoned as a bad dream. 
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It was now indignantly declared that it would tend to the 
endowment of the Catholic Seminaries all over Ireland. It 
was vain to remark that in the University Bill the definition 
of a “college” capable of receiving result fees was very strict, 
though in the Intermediate Act itself the definition of a school 
seemed almost to embrace a large private family. In no form, 
however guarded, would the Government have payment by 
results in University Education. To the surprise of many, the 
O’Conor Don, whose clear-sightedness in politics and devotion 
to the Catholic cause could not be doubted, consented to the 
terms insisted on, agreed to forego his own measure and to 
accept what the Government promised. The truth is, that the 
Bill the Government introduced was really a little better than 
it looked. 

The Bill introduced by Lord Beaconsfield’s Government 
was as characteristic in one way as Mr. Gladstone’s elaborate 
scheme had been in another. To superficial observers, it 
appeared to be nothing but the old supplemental charter, with 
an immensity of fuss and bother about changing names. It 
was not simply proposed, as in the old supplemental charter, 
that students who did not attend the Queen’s Colleges might 
apply to the body called the Queen’s University for degrees ; 
but it was proposed that while the Queen’s Colleges should go 
on as before, the body named the Queen’s University should 
be abolished, that in its place a body named the Royal 
University should be called into existence, that all the graduates 
of the Queen’s University should be henceforward graduates 
of the Royal University, that the supreme governing council 
or Senate of the Royal University need not, however, be the 
old Senate of the Queen’s, and that all examinations, prizes, 
and degrees of the Royal University should be open alike to 
men who chose to study in the Queen’s Colleges and who did 
not choose to do so. There was therefore to be a change in 
the name of the Queen’s University ; a change in the members 
forming its supreme governing council, the Senate; and a 
complete abolition of its old rule of recognizing no students 
who did not belong to the Queen’s Colleges. These three 
changes formed the new Royal University of Ireland. It 
was clear that young men could now obtain degrees without 
submitting to be taught by professors of whose principles they 
or their parents disapproved. But this was really true of 
students of the Dublin University, who might be examined at 
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Trinity College without ever attending lectures there. So far 
therefore the Queen’s University was, in its new form of the 
Royal University, simply put on a par with Trinity College in 
non-exclusiveness. Was anything better to be hoped from its 
further development ? 

In the first place, would the new Senate be Catholic in 
its composition and arrange a system of studies to suit 
Catholics better than what already existed? Secondly, would 
the prizes to be offered in the new Royal University be 
very large? In fine, would anything be done in any way, now 
that result fees were out of the question, to assist any Catholic 
teaching institution? These questions were asked anxiously 
when the new Government Bill appeared, and it seemed hard 
indeed to answer them, at least for persons not in the confidence 
of the Government. In one important respect, as has been 
already signified, Lord Beaconsfield took a leaf out of 
Mr. Gladstone’s book: he did not tell Parliament the names 
of the new Senate. In Mr. Gladstone's Bill, a great deal indeed 
depended on who were to be the members of the University 
Council, but a great deal was settled independently of them in 
very circumstantial detail. In the Bill of the Beaconsfield 
Ministry almost everything seemed a riddle, almost everything 
depended on the unknown, anonymous Senate; the Senators 
were to draw up a full scheme of studies and rewards for study, 
of plans for University buildings, including a library, and the 
scheme was to be laid before Parliament for sanction or 
rejection. 

Events have enabled us at last to reply to the three 
questions so pointedly and so vainly put at the time of the 
passing of the Act; and we proceed to set before the reader 
the answers so given by events. 

The Bill passed towards the close of the Session of 1879, 
and inthe spring of the following year her Majesty issued a 
Charter, declaring, “Whereas by an Act of Parliament passed 
in the forty-third year of our reign, entitled, ‘The University 
Education (Ireland) Act, 1879,’ it is declared that it shall be 
lawful for Us, in case We shall be pleased so to do, by Charter 
to found a University in Ireland.” In this Charter the members 
of the Senate were nominated. Their body was seen to bea 
mixed one in the religious sense, but Protestants had over 
Catholics in it a majority of one, and, moreover, its highest 
officer, the Chancellor of the University, who with the “senators 
for the time being” constituted the Senate, was a Protestant. 
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It may at first sight seem odd that in a University mainly 
intended for the benefit of Catholics, such marked preference 
should be granted to Protestants; but to those who had 
watched Irish party politics the matter caused no surprise. 
The truth is, the Conservative party seem to cling passionately 
to keeping up at least the show of Protestant ascendancy in 
Ireland. Long ago Macaulay contrasted with the real states- 
manlike tyranny of Cromwell the weak, insulting, childish policy 
of modified ascendancy. 

Even since Macaulay’s time, even since the disestablishment 
of the Irish Protestant Church, the Conservative party have 
pursued in Ireland the policy of petty insult to Catholics. 
When they consented to open there the office of Lord High 
Chancellor to Catholics, they insisted on making a reservation 
in favour of Protestants of the office of Lord Licutenant. A 
result of this is, that when the Protestant Lord Lieutenant 
leaves Ireland and “ Lords Justices” are sworn in to hold his 
place, if the Chancellor is a Protestant he is sure to be the chief 
of the Lords Justices; if on the contrary he is a Catholic, he 
must be passed over, and an inferior judge selected in his place. 
When Mr. Ball or Mr. Law is Chancellor, he will be from time 
to time Lord Justice; but when Lord O’Hagan is Chancellor, 
the Chancellor cannot be appointed Lord Justice; the Master 
of the Rolls, or somebody else who is a Protestant, must be 
put forward in his stead. This is certainly what Frenchmen 
call dizarrerie anglaise. It makes Irish as well as some English 
Tories happy, and it keeps up a great deal of acrimony among 
persons who are not Tories, in that part of the United Kingdom 
called Ireland.’ 

In accordance with this principle of making Catholics feel 
inferiority, even when there is no other object to be gained, the 
Royal University Senate was appointed with its small Protestant 
majority of one. It was exactly what was to be expected under 
all the circumstances. It was an improvement, though it could 
scarcely be called a gratifying one, upon the completely Pro- 
testant Board of Trinity College, Dublin. 

1 By saying ‘‘ at /east the show of Protestant ascendancy,” we certainly do not 
mean to deny that the reality can still in certain circumstances be found. In the case 
we have been considering, surely it is a grievance that a Catholic nobleman cannot be 
Lord Lieutenant. The highest place in his own country is surely a natural object of 
ambition for an Irishman, be he Catholic or Protestant. And that the highest place 
in Ireland is an important place, too, is very evident now that the Empire has seen a 
Cabinet Minister leave his English post to fill it. But a Catholic cannot even be a 
Lord Justice of Ireland, as we now know. 
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But though appointed, the Senate could not act. There was 
first an important preliminary ceremony to be performed. A 
clause of the new University Act, which Lord Beaconsfield’s 
detractors might call characteristic, was found to hamper their 
proceedings. It is well known that Lord Beaconsfield was 
accused of being almost Asiatic, for the interest he took in 
enlarging on points of pomp and ceremony. After his publica- 
tion of Lothair, one merry critic, we believe, announced that 
the distinguished author had engaged the services of a stage 
manager to assist him in his next romance. The Charter of the 
Royal University contained provisions, to draught which one 
might almost imagine that Garter-King-at-Arms had _ been 
consulted by the Cabinet. At the Senate’s first meeting a 
Vice-Chancellor was to be elected, if afterwards both he and the 
Chancellor were absent from a meeting of the Senate, the 
Senate might elect a chairman for the occasion and proceed to 
business, provided there was a quorum of seven; but to legalize 
the first meeting at which the first Vice-Chancellor was to be 
elected, it appeared necessary that the Chancellor should himself 
preside. So the Charter was understood ; it was recognized that 
nothing could be done without the Chancellor. 

There was no way out of the difficulty but one. To make 
hare soup it is necessary to catch the hare. To set the Royal 
University of Ireland going, it was necessary to catch the Duke 
of Abercorn, its Chancellor, and his Grace was not in the United 
Kingdom but on the Continent. It was necessary to wait for 
his return. The Duke was in no hurry to come back. The 
reader may possibly have noticed in the cathedral of a very 
great Continental city a remarkable seat, still nearer to the 
altar than the archbishop’s throne. That second throne belongs 
to the bishop of an inferior see, and will belong to him as long 
as he does not use it. Once, however, the bishop sits upon it, 
the privilege is at an end, and the second throne may be 
removed for ever. The Duke of Abercorn was somewhat in the 
position of this privileged prelate. As long as he remained 
away he was indispensable to the Royal University. But once 
he took the chair in its Senate the charm was broken, and 
another chairman could thenceforward fill his place. This kind 
of “happy dispatch” of his own importance seems to have had 
little attraction for the Duke of Abercorn, and he does not 
appear to have shortened or interrupted his stay on the 
Continent, to enable the Royal University to do without 


him. 
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At last, however, he returned to Ireland, and the Senate, 
under his presidency, proceeded to the election of a Vice- 
Chancellor. Who that Vice-Chancellor was to be, was already 
a foregone conclusion. Thomas Lord O’Hagan, the Catholic 
Chancellor, who could not be a “Lord Justice,” was of 
course the man whom his brother-senators, Catholic and 
Protestant, peers and bishops, judges and men of science, 
elected to conduct their business. The Duke of Abercorn, 
whose Protestantism had been his superior recommendation, 
would thenceforward most likely disappear, like the foreign 
bishop after having once sat in the strange chair. But 
with Thomas Lord O’Hagan the case was different. Men 
knew that they could count upon his zeal as upon his 
courtesy. He was the one Irishman who was a member of 
every State Board of Education, Primary and Intermediate, as 
well as University; he was perhaps the one man for whom 
every work of social and intellectual improvement seemed to 
possess attraction, and who was known to be ready to plead in 
the cause of enlightenment in a country town in Donegal, as 
heartily as in the capitals of Ireland and Great Britain. More- 
over, amid the many phases of a varied and great career, he 
had shown a singular power of disarming enmity, and almost 
of overcoming jealousy. Though the staunchest of friends, he 
had proved himself the most large-minded of opponents; and 
now that his great parts and elevated character had won for him 
a success not attained in Ireland by any other since the days of 
Plunket, it was he that the widely representative body of peers 
and commoners who gathered round him at the first meeting of 
the Royal University Senate, chose as a matter of course to 
preside over and guide the course of their discussions. 

Now that the University possessed a Vice-Chancellor, the 
work of preparing an elaborate scheme for its administration 
went briskly on. The plan marked out for studies could of 
course not be expected to be directly Catholic. It seems indeed 
it could not even be openly theistic. The Act in marking out 
what the Charter was to specify, while declaring that examiners 
were to be appointed in subjects of secular learning, settled that 
all “exhibitions, scholarships, fellowships, and other prizes,” 
were to be awarded for proficiency in such secular subjects, 
“and not in respect of any subject of religious instruction.” 
Perhaps it is lest this clause might imperil prizes, that in the 
scheme for philosophical studies to be pursued in the University, 
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there is no direct mention of the existence of God, though the 
immortality of the soul appears indeed as the immortality of 
the Human Mind, and the study of the Divinity surely cannot 
be omitted in the prescribed study of the Finite and the Infinite. 
“Moral obligation” and “conscience” are directly recognized, 
and “duties” and “virtues.” Throughout the whole scheme of 
studies there is care taken in general not to put forward what 
would be objectionable to Catholics; the scheme is a wide and 
open one, not Catholic, not Christian, not clearly theistic, but at 
the same time not in any way the reverse. In the hands of 
Catholic teachers, the scheme of education might be turned to 
good account. 

So much for the religious bearing of the studies prescribed 
for the Royal University of Ireland. We next come to the 
question of the rewards which it offers to its students. ‘Thereby 
there hangs a tale, which I must reserve for my following article. 
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—~— 
PART THE SECOND. 
STuDY of every kind has a refining and beautifying effect upon 
the face. It seems strange at first that “the unbodied figure of 
the thought” should file, polish, and re-adjust the countenance. 
We become like the things we think upon. Knowledge is 
assimilation, and this assimilating process of the mind flows over 
into the lines of the face, the light of the eye, the play of the 
mouth. Interior beauty speaks through these, and pleases more 
than external beauty that lacks the radiance of “the light that 
never was on sea or land.” This effect is much more 
remarkable in some than in others. Not every scholar is “like 
a scholar pale.” Nevertheless “the wisdom of a man shines in 
his countenance, and the most mighty shall change their face.”? 
In spite of rough features, unseemly fat, or unideal com- 
plexion, “a wise man, when thou meetest him, is known by his 
countenance.” Expression is what, more than anything else, 
charms us in our fellows. We cannot make our broad, round 
faces oval, our crooked noses straight, our chins prominent, 
our ears small, our eyes large, but we can do better. “The 
heart of a man changes his countenance for good or for evil.” 
We can develope latent potentialities in the tissues of the eyes 
and mouth, and whole face and throat, that those who have eyes 
to see and ears to hear will see, and hear, and note. Mathe- 
maticians and physicists ordinarily acquire the far-off, uncom- 
monplace look of a man of mind more easily and observably 
than other students. Mathematics and the physical sciences 
more easily fascinate and completely absorb the mind, than do 
more abstract intellectual pursuits. The reason of this seems to 
be that the processes, co-extensive with the material universe, 
infinitely more delicate than the infinitesimal quantities which 
serve us for their rough scaffoldings, are capable in the highest 
degree, of what Professor Tyndall calls “definite mental pre- 


1 Ecclus, xix, 26, 
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sentation,” of being “ visualized,’ so that the mind’s eye can 
watch with easy delight the work that is or may be done by 
material forces, as represented by the imagination. The abstract 
forms of matter, that geometry is employed about, are still 
easier to visualize. The expansion of mind, which is called 
understanding a thing, is a little unimpeded action which is 
always pleasure. The more definite and applicable to facts the 
results of our mind’s higher activity is, the more satisfaction we 
experience. Obscurity in mental vision is like clumsiness in 
manipulation or other muscular dexterity. In mathematics the 
great ideas are clear and clean cut as a perfect crystal. We can 
see them verified in abstract lines and motions, visible only to 
the mind’s eye, while represented in all their varying relations 
by a few simple symbols, or in the concrete motions, through 
which the substantial forces of the universe reveal themselves to 
our dull perceptions. As this capability of definite presentation 
and verification render complete abstraction and fascination of 
mind so feasible and so full, occupying so vividly the imagina- 
tion and the intellect, the joy of a mathematician or physicist in 
his work is fuller, more continuous, and much more easy of 
attainment than that of a philosopher, who strives to get behind 
phenomena and their laws, in order to find their last meaning 
and sources. The joy of a mathematician, no less than that of 
the literary man, is a pearl of great price. We must for a long 
period feed and trim the lamp of our intellect before it will 
burn with a bright and steady light, that will enable us to see 
up and down and inside and outside of mathematical and 
physical conceptions. The child sees without effort that one 
and one make two, that two and two make four, but the rapid 
results of multiplication puzzle him. He is shown if two two’s 
make four, three two’s make six, and with the help of his 
fingers or other objects, he arrives at a sort of generalization 
which serves as a foundation of his faith in the multiplication 
table. When he is sufficiently advanced to begin the study of 
geometry, he will see readily the truth of the axioms, but proofs 
of propositions will require much straining and intensifying of 
his intellectual vision. In the study of algebra he will find still 
greater difficulties. In geometry we can always draw figures to 
help the understanding. These figures are all that the imagina- 
tion can take in. The relations between the lines and angles 
are what the intellect sees, but as they belong to things which 
can easily be drawn, they are not very hard to be conceived. 
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The difficulty of algebra is in its generalness. To see clearly 
that (2 + 4)? = a* x 6 + 2 ad, whatever numbers a and 6 repre- 
sent, requires more intellectual light than is sufficient to dispel 
the darkness round the corners and curves of simple geometrical 
figures. When we apply algebra to geometry, and show that 
2's and y’s, representing to begin with two lines, can be made by 
mathematical manipulation to represent the metrical relations of 
a point or body moving according to a certain law, or under the 
influence of a central force, we apply a crucial test to the mathe- 
matical light of the mind, which if it can illumine we may be 
confident that there is no mathematical sphere which it will not 
be competent in due time to lead us through. Mr. Todhunter, 
in his volume of essays, The Conflict of Studies, tells us, how one 
day he and a friend, another eminent mathematician, discussed, 
how they came to see the great idea of the Differential Calculus. 
After long toiling and groping in the dark, one day light came, 
and they possessed for ever the idea which embraces every 
variable or moveable mathematical quantity. The difficulty of 
algebra looked at philosophically (ze. getting at the reasons of 
the processes) consists in its generalness. The difficulty of the 
calculus is the same in kind but greater in degree, as it is 
capable of application to everything, mathematically moveable 
or measurable by continuous local motion. The absorbing 
delight the intellect takes in mathematical investigations, is due 
to the fact that they are peculiarly adapted to an intellect which 
is obliged to work by the aid of figures supplied by the imagina- 
tion. We penetrate the whole thing. We are not dealing with 
the essences of things, with superphenomenal substances, but 
with lines, surfaces, solids, with numbers and their properties, 
with forces measurable by lengths and directions in space and 
by intervals of time. Our inteliect sees clearly the growing 
shape, and the varying rapidity of its growth, and how and why 
it now moves slowly and now with enormous rapidity, or tends 
so to move. The imagination represents the delicate and 
complex movement, but the intellect sees why the movement 
takes place. The intellect tou sees at a glance that at least 
all phenomena, whose outer coating may be reduced to local 
motion, naturally fall under the sway of mathematics. Whether 
mathematicians will ever succeed in reducing to precise mathe- 
matical subjection, the phenomena of all material forces, is a 
question which time alone can decide. If it be true, that for us 
the manifestations of all material forces are produced by more 
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or less complex motion, whether of masses or molecules, then at 
least there will be no Jimit to the achievements of mathematics, 
as observation and induction reduce more and more physical 
phenomena to law and order understood by us, from which 
mathematics in their applications must start. To understand 
the joy of a mathematician in his work it is not necessary to 
be much of a mathematician. One must of course know a 
certain amount, and have experienced some of the fascination. 
But then he goes to a more removed ground, and views mathe- 
matics metaphysically, considering their nature and relations to 
the mind, and so he understands and appreciates the mathe- 
matician’s pleasures in knowing the reasons of them. The 
visualization belonging to mathematics is more abstract and so 
more difficult than that which pertains to the physical and 
natural sciences. Still more perfectly in them the mind follows 
the weavings of the imagination. 

Mr. Spencer’s agnostic philosophy of the knowable wholly 
consists in following, describing, and reducing to laws of co- 
existence and sequence these weavings of the brain. His 
system is of imagination all compact. With all his great 
powers he seems quite oblivious of the intellectual light, which 
enables us to see what these imaginative workings mean, by 
which we are conscious of ourselves (not like brutes, which 
feel, but do not understand that they feel), and which is of 
such a nature, that death itself will not for a moment deprive 
us of it, for it does not intrinsically depend on anything that 
can be destroyed by death. The great intellectual fascination 
which Mr. Spencer’s philosophy and cognate systems possess 
is, that they give to the mind much the same neatly cut 
precision and consequent satisfaction that is derived from the 
study of mathematics and the other inferior disciplines. The 
very men, whose boast it is, that they live in and are guided 
by “the high and dry light of the intellect,” devote their lives 
to establishing the impossibility of any such elevated light 
at all. They reduce all mental action to more or less complex 
workings of the imagination. The proof of this assertion is 
that all notions not capable of imaginative presentation are 
rejected as “ pseud-ideas.” All that the imagination or interior 
senses can represent, is all that is knowable. Whatever tran- 
scends the powers of representation of this living mirror of 
phenomena is relegated to the sphere of the “unknowable,” and 
therefore barren of fruit of knowledge. Such ideas as super- 
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capacity for acquiring knowledge. Often we see the most 
erudite men with little strength of mind, blown about by every 
wind of doctrine. Much knowledge frequently blocks up the 
path to truth. If it. be not wisely acquired and regulated, it 
is the prolific parent of every form of scepticism. A sound 
philosophical knowledge of the mind and its various capacities, 
of the nature, sphere, and limit of the different branches of 
knowledge, is infinitely more valuable than encyclopaedic know- 
ledge without sound philosophical training. With this training 
we are “whole as the marble, firm as the rock, wide and general 
as the casing air”; trained in a false philosophy, how spacious 
soever our domains of knowledge are, we are “cabined, cribbed, 
confined, bound in to saucy doubts and fears.” The foundation 
and the materials of the immoveable strength of the mind 
consists in its power of grasping truths that are everywhere 
and eternally immutable. Many such truths are the inalienable 
possession of every man who uses his reason. For example, 
the general laws of right and wrong, “between whose ceaseless 
jar justice resides,” the principle of causation, and all evident 
mathematical and metaphysical propositions. Even those who 
cheat themselves or are cheated into the belief, that they no 
longer hold them to be immutable and necessary, only imagine 
or feel that they are thus irrational. Doubt or scepticism on 
such points, and cognate ones, is a state of feeling rather than 
a deduction of reason, for reason of itself could not be unreason. 
The weakness of the mind above all consists in the great 
difficulty it experiences in acquiring a reflex knowledge of 
necessary or metaphysical truth, and consequently its great 
facility in becoming confused and led astray in the pursuit of 
this supersensual and reflex knowledge. Owing to the mind 
being obliged to see its own peculiar unbodied object in every- 
thing presented to it by the senses, men who deny or ignore 
the existence and rights of God, have clear though not complete 
conceptions of virtue, and may in many respects be virtuous ; 
because they see that reason points out to them many things 
which belong as much to the higher and nobler side of their 
nature, as meanness and vice to the lower. They are as much 
obliged to see the difference between a virtuous and a vicious 
act, considered intellectually and independently of all conse- 
quences, as between a correct and unsound view or notion 
regarding any other matter of thought. 

The unsatisfactory account our minds can give of super- 
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phenomenal existences and truths, explains the distaste we 
have for any but brief excursions into the dim and rarified 
atmosphere cf undiluted metaphysics. “The primary duty of 
a literary man is to have clear conceptions, and to be exact 
and intelligible in expressing them; but in a philosopher it 
is even a merit to be not altogether vague, inchoate, and obscure 
in his teaching, and if he fails even of this low standard of 
language, we remind ourselves that his obscurity perhaps is 
owing to his depth. No power of words in a lecturer would 
be sufficient to make psychology easy to his hearers; if they 
are to profit by him, they must throw their minds into the 
matters in discussion, must accompany his treatment of them 
with an active, personal concurrence, and interpret for them- 
selves as he proceeds the dim suggestions and adumbrations 
of objects, which he has a right to presuppose as images 
existing in their apprehension as well as in his own.”? While 
there is no merely human discipline more useful to the student 
than sound philosophy, slowly assimilated, or more capable of 
giving elevated pleasure in itself and its applications and results, 
so is there none more painful, perplexing, and, if unwisely 
pursued, or in itself unsound, more fraught with peril. It 
inures the mind to feats of endurance, power, and dexterity 
that no other training can effect. It enables it to classify all 
its knowledge, so that it understands what each art and science 
is employed about, what is the legitimate sphere of each, and 
where they trench upon ground not their own. It gives us 
the power of seeing easily and quickly the point of an 
argument, whether it is sound or not, the substance and 
drift of what we read or hear, whether a man is a mere phrase- 
fancier, a dexterous patcher and piecer of “ purloined conceits,” 
or a producer of that thought-steeped language which delights 
more by what it suggests than by what it superficially seems 
to convey. It teaches us how to select our words, so that if 
a man be listening to us who is capable of subtle stimulation, 
he will know that while we are speaking clearly of the subject 
under discussion, we are looking ourselves and enabling him 
to look at far wider issues, at analogous subjects of the most 
different kinds, and the effect of the mind being thus simul- 
taneously and variously stimulated is peculiarly pleasurable and 
profitable. A cultivated man trained in metaphysics will see 
far more in literature, in mathematics, in science, in art, than 


2 Grammar of Assent, p. 18. 
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the artist or specialist. All his mental activity is quickened 
and illuminated by his metaphysical vigour and acumen. There 
is no subject of conversation in which he cannot, though he 
may know little or nothing about it technically, take an active 
interest, and contribute to its interest and elucidation. He 
knows exactly what he knows, and what he does not know. 
For this reason he may safely talk, where another would 
involve himself in hopeless entanglements, the logical issues 
of which would be as amazing to himself as to anybody else. 
The metaphysician sees instantaneously the extent of a phrase, 
and either lets it stand, or hastens to qualify it, if it be not 
sufficiently determined. The light of intellect generated by 
metaphysical training is universal. It illumines the whole area 
of intellect in this sense, that while revealing clearly to us what 
we have reduced to order in the mental sphere, it reveals clearly 
too the limitless chaos that always must exist for us in the 
realms of knowledge. This is the specific remedy of that fever 
of desire to know that seizes every genuine student at a certain 
period of development. “The philosophic mind that comes 
with age” and study, restores the balance, and enables us to 
lead a later life of thought and reading free from the tumultuous 
impetuosity of much suffering youth. 

A great deal has been said in this quotation-packed paper 
of the pleasures always within reach of a developed intellect. 
Why then, it may be asked, should students so often turn from 
their books and thoughts, and so often find it hard to turn to 
them? A volume might be written on the text: “The corrup- 
tible body is a load upon the soul, and the earthly habitation 
presseth down the mind that museth upon many things.” But 
the whole state of the case may be summed up very briefly. 
Knowledge and the joys of knowledge will not make us happy 
here. The most retired student has his woes and restless 
yearnings, as well as the most active grappler with the concrete 
problems of life. “Great labour is created for all men, and 
a heavy yoke is upon the children of Adam, from the day 
of their coming out of their mother’s womb until the 
day of their burial into the mother of all. Their thoughts, and 
fears of the heart, their imagination of things to come, and 
the day of their end; from him that sitteth on a glorious 
throne, unto him that is humbled in earth and ashes; from him 
that weareth purple, and beareth the crown, even to him that 
is covered with rough linen; wrath, envy, trouble, unquietness, 
VOL. XXVII. Kk 
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and the fear of death, continual anger and strife, and in the 
time of rest upon his bed, the sleep of the night changeth his 
knowledge. A little and as nothing is his rest, and afterwards 
in sleep, as in the day of keeping watch. He is troubled in the 
vision of his heart, as if he had escaped in the day of battle. 
In the time of his safety he rose up, and wondereth that there 
is no fear. Such things happen to all flesh from man even to 
beast, and upon sinners are sevenfold more.”* Students come 
in for their share of such things. But a student is never at 
a loss for useful and pleasurable occupation, even though at 
the cost of not unpainful effort, and such occupation constitutes 
the main staple of the sufficiently and solidly contented life 
of those who by God’s grace take to heart and practise that 
counsel which— 

Though thrice a thousand years be past 

Since David’s son, the sad and splendid, 

The weary King Ecclesiast, 

Upon his awful tablets penned it, 
is still ever fresh and life-giving: “Fear God and keep His 
commandments, for this is the whole man,” that is, the whole 
business and duty of man. 


3 Ecclus, xl, 1—8., 
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PART THE SECOND. 
M. KossuTH’s ruling passion was the desire to bring about the 
absolute separation of his own country from Austria, which he 
hated as a political fanatic alone can hate. Unlike some other 
patriots, he was quite free (as the sequel of the story shows) 
from sordid motives; but for the sake of the independence of 
Hungary he was willing to ally himself with any one; and in 
the early part of May, 1859, when it was certain that France 
and Sardinia would very shortly be at war with Austria, he 
accepted with alacrity an invitation to a personal conference 
with Prince Napoleon at Paris. He started from London, where 
he was residing, and travelled under the name of George Brown. 
Upon his arrival in Paris he called upon the Prince in company 
with Count Teleki and General Klapka, who had brought the 
invitation to him. 

The Prince, after some preliminary observations, said that 
the Emperor wished the Hungarian nation to avail itself of the 
present opportunity for achieving its independence; and he 
expressed his own great sympathy with Hungary. M. Kossuth 
thanked him for this, but begged permission to observe that “in 
politics, after all, interests decide.’ The Emperor and them- 
selves had now an enemy in common, which was Austria. He 
then dwelt on the importance of Hungarian independence for 
securing the results of the war, and asked what were the 
Emperor's real intentions on this point. Prince Napoleon 
answered that the Emperor's intentions were that Hungary 
should become independent ; he had only one stipulation to 
make—namely, that she should not adopt a Republican form of 
Government, but a Constitutional Monarchy. To this Kossuth 
assented, observing that it was in accordance with the traditional 
feelings of the nation; the entire past of Hungary had been 


1 Memoirs of my Exile. By Louis Kossuth. Translated from the original 
Hungarian by Ferencz Jansz. 
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monarchical, and the events of a thousand years left a deep 
impression on the national character. He was himself a Repub- 
lican, but first of all a patriot. The question was whether 
Hungary was to exist as a State or not; the form of Govern- 
ment was a point of minor significance ; but upon whom would 
the Emperor wish their choice of a King to fall? The conver- 
sation that followed reads almost like a scene in a play. 

Prince Napoleon answered that the Emperor had no especial 
wish, and left it to the discretion of the Hungarians. M. Kossuth 
then observed that he and his colleagues had no right to dispose 
of the crown of Hungary, but that he knew his Nation and 
could not refrain from expressing his conviction that, under the 
circumstances supposed, they would offer the crown of St. 
Stephen to his Highness. “ Upon this,” says our author, “the 
Prince, who sat with me at a small table, rose, and making a 
deep bow, said, “I am very sensible of the honour you do me, 
and thank you very much. But I must request you not to 
mention this again to me, or to the Emperor when you speak 
with him. We Bonapartes have learnt much from the history of 
our uncle.” He added that such a step might lead to an 
European coalition against them, and the risk would be too 
great. 

When sounded as to the conditions he required for putting 
his country under arms, Kossuth premised that the people 
looked to him, and that although he had no personal ambition, 
he thought it his duty to accept the position of their leader ; 
and he then stated that he must stipulate for a material 
guarantee that the Emperor Napoleon and King Victor 
Emmanuel looked upon the independence of Hungary as an 
object of war coordinate with that of Italy, and that they were 
not simply about to make a diversion in order to weaken the 
Austrian force in this latter country. And in reply to a sugges- 
tion of the Prince that perhaps the personal assurance of the 
Emperor would be sufficient, he answered that it would be so 
were it a personal question, which it was not. Intentions on 
former occasions had been sincere, but altered circumstances 
had prevented their realization. The guarantees he expected 
before his countrymen were called upon to rise were that the 
Emperor should unfurl the French flag in Hungary ; and should 
publish a proclamation to the Hungarian nation to the effect 
that he was assisting them to carry into effect their Declaration 

of Independence of 1849: then, and then only, he and his 
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friends would lead an army of refugees and deserters into 
Hungary under protection of the French colours. Also they 
would issue a proclamation of their own referring to that of the 
Emperor, and informing their people that until a Government 
could be formed, the administration of the country would be 
carried on by a commission under the presidency of Kossuth 
himself. 

After some observations in which the Prince gave a general 
assent to these suggestions, and assured his friends that they 
need not fear Russian intervention, M. Kossuth asked for 
material assistance in the shape of money and arms: he would 
also, he said, require the Emperor's protection not only in 
Piedmont, but also in Servia and Moldavo-Wallachia. The 
Prince then said if they agreed on the main points there would 
not be any difficulty with the rest. He would make a correct 
and sympathetic report to the Emperor, who would probably 
wish to speak to M. Kossuth that very evening. Accordingly 
the Prince called for him at eleven o'clock at night, and drove 
him to the Tuileries. He then conducted him to Napoleon the 
Third, who advanced to meet him and cordially shook hands 
with him, with the words, Charmé de faire votre connaissance, 
They all three sat down and conversed for nearly two hours, and 
what then took place is, if possible, still more interesting and 
remarkable than that we have already related. The Emperor 
began by apologizing to M. Kossuth for not having allowed him 
to pass through France on his return from Asia Minor ; there 
was great excitement in the country at that time, and some 
disturbances might have taken place. The reply to this was 
that it was a thing of the past, as was also the greater pain 
caused by the frustration of the patriotic hopes attached to the 
late Eastern war. If, however, the Emperor could help the 
Hungarians now they would be eternally grateful. To this 
Napoleon the Third made answer that he trusted he would be 
able to realize their patriotic hopes ; and asked if he had rightly 
comprehended Kossuth’s conditions, as reported to him by the 
Prince. On receiving a reply in the affirmative, he said that 
the Prince was their true interpreter and advocate also, // a 
plaidé votre cause chaleureusement. As regarded the procla- 
mation, there would not be much difficulty if the sending of 
the army could be managed. There was a precedent in the 
history of his house: and he produced the original draft of 
the proclamation addressed to the Hungarian nation in 1809 by 
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his uncle, asking Kossuth if he knew it; to which the latter 
said he did almost by heart. 

The Emperor then observed that the proclamation had led 
to no result, but that circumstances were different now. Still 
the sending an army presented great difficulties. “The chief 
obstacle,” he said, “is England. The Tory Government now in 
power manifests a decidedly hostile attitude towards my enter- 
prizes even as regards Italy. They cling to the treaties of 
1815, which others besides myself have torn to tatters long ago. 
For you see those treaties proscribed the Napoleons, and I am 
here at this moment.” He proceeded to say that if he were 
to extend the war to the Danube, the English Government, 
which clung to the notion that the existence of the House of 
Hapsburg as a great power was essential to European equi- 
librium, would be capable even of actually intervening against 
him, and that he could not risk. 

Here Prince Napoleon interrupted. “ But, Sire,” he said, 
“could we not win England over to our side? England has 
great interests in the East. What if we were to offer her the 
prospect of the possession of Constantinople ?” 

The Emperor then said, while lighting a cigarette over the 
lamp, // ne faut jamats vouloir L’impossible. 

To which Kossuth observed, “ And that really is impossible ; 
besides, I do not think we want it.” He then asked what the 
Emperor desired of England, whether it was that ‘she should 
participate in the war, as in the Crimea? And Napoleon the 
Third said he only wished her neutrality to be made certain. 

Upon this Kossuth asked whether there had been no official 
reply from England to the French Government, to reassure 
them as to the position she would take up; and on the 
Emperor saying that no such answer had arrived, he remarked 
that the present English Government would doubtless like to 
help Austria, but could not well do so; and would probably 
hold out, in their reply, a prospect of neutrality. The Emperor 
said he thought so too, but could not feel satisfied so long as 
the policy of England remained in the hands of the existing 
Government. 

Kossuth now felt it was his opportunity. He proposed that 
the Ministry of Lord Derby should be overthrown on the 
question of its foreign policy, and he undertook to carry this 
into effect. No wonder that Louis Napoleon said in answer, 
“What do you mean? Do you really think that you can do 
this ?” 
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Kossuth replied in the affirmative; he knew the position 
of parties in England, and was on friendly terms with persons 
who could bring about what he had proposed. Public opinion 
too in England was favourable towards his country; and the 
war with Russia, when first declared, had been popular because 
a belief existed that the Poles and Hungarians would profit 
by it. 

The Emperor said he knew that was so; and Kossuth 
proceeded to explain his scheme. He would go to the English 
people and say to them that the powerful Emperor of the 
French had decided to help his unfortunate country, and all 
he asked from them was to remain neutral. He would com- 
mence by persuading the Lord Mayor of London to preside 
over a great meeting, at which he himself would request the 
public to pronounce in favour of neutrality. He would then 
go to other great cities and repeat the process. The agitation 
resulting would enable the Whig leaders to defeat the Tory 
Ministry if they had a majority at their disposal; but that not 
being the case, other means would be required. The two great 
parties were about evenly balanced in the House of Commons, 
the Tories having a small majority. Owing however to the 
action of the independent members, mostly of the so-called 
Manchester school, led by Cobden and Bright, the Ministry had 
been left in a minority of thirty-nine (at the beginning of April) 
on the question of Parliamentary Reform. Lord Derby had 
appealed to the constituencies, and would probably gain about 
twenty seats—sufficient as against the Whigs, were it not that 
the independent party numbered some ninety votes, and if even 
two-thirds of them voted one way they could thereby effect a 
majority. One of the political doctrines of this party was that 
England should not mix herself up in Continental wars. Lord 
Palmerston was aware of this, and knew he could not hold 
office without a preliminary understanding with these men. 
Kossuth was in intimate relations with them, though they were 
for peace at any price and he sighed for war; and in this 
instance their principles would accord with his requirements— 
the neutrality namely of England. He would also, if the 
Emperor gave him authority, confidentially inform some of 
them, who were his trusted friends, how matters really stood, 
and after the public meetings were over, he would induce them 
to go to Lord Palmerston and offer him the votes of the 
majority of their party on the condition that he and his 
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colleagues should pledge themselves in writing that the English 
Government (if he came into office) should remain neutral, even 
if the war extended to Hungary, and on the further condition 
that one or two members of the independent section should 
enter the new Cabinet, in order that if the above-mentioned 
engagement were violated by Lord Palmerston, they might leave 
the Cabinet, and so overthrow his Government. Kossuth felt 
he could promise that the Whigs should come into office soon 
after the meeting of Parliament in June: and then he suggested 
that the French Ambassador in London might hint to the 
Prime Minister that it would be well for the Queen to write an 
autograph letter to the Emperor, assuring him of the benevolent 
neutrality of England. On this the Emperor observed that 
what he had said was most interesting and important; and 
begged him to proceed with his scheme. 

M. Kossuth then took the opportunity of recommending the 
affairs of Hungary to the Emperor, and in the course of conver- 
sation mentioned the question of German unity, upon which the 
Emperor interrupted him, and said smiling, “Ax, guant a cela, 
¢a ne me va pas, passe pour deux Allemagnes, mais Allemagne 
une, ca ne me va pas, nullement.” Kossuth replied by quoting to 
him his own words, “// ne faut jamais vouloir limpossible.” 
The remainder of the conversation related to the chance of 
foreign intervention, the feasibility of organizing a small insur- 
rectionary movement in Transylvania, which Kossuth would not 
hear of, and the strength of the Austrian forces in that country. 
Finally, it was settled that Kossuth should go as he proposed to 
England, and his colleagues to Italy to collect Hungarian 
refugees, the Government of Piedmont to provide money and 
arms, Senator Pietri to be entrusted with the details; Kossuth, 
after accomplishing his work in England, to go to Italy, where 
he would meet the Emperor. 

As they came out from the Tuileries, the night being 
delightfully clear, the Prince offered M. Kossuth a cigar, and 
asked him to stroll with him along the river-side. He then told 
him he thought the interview justified great hopes, the Emperor 
having been more positive than he had expected ; his habit was 
to hesitate a long time, but when he had once decided, to be as 
firm as granite. “We do not always agree,” said the Prince. 
“ At the time of the coup d’état we did not agree either. Vous 
savez, je suis un peu républicain ; 1 disapproved of the coup d’ état. 
Not that I am indifferent to the possession of power, but because 
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I do not think anything of the title under which one possesses 
power. President or Emperor, where is the difference? And I 
believe, with a little patience, the title would have come of itself, 
without a crime. However, his extourage was impatient. I was 
so much annoyed with the matter that, at personal risk, I 
apprised some of the most eminent Republicans of the danger 
when there was still time for preventing it. Mats, que voulez- 
vous? Sentimentalists are not men of deeds.” He then asked 
what Kossuth’s friends, Ledru and Mazzini, would think of these 
proceedings? The answer was that they would not be pleased, 
but that he (Kossuth) had often told them there was a difference 
between France and Hungary. France made revolutions for a 
form of government: with Hungary it was a question of 
existence. He, therefore, would grasp the hand of any one 
who offered to assist his country. “I have often,” he added, 
“said to Ledru and Mazzini that I would contract an alliance 
for this purpose, not only with an Emperor, King, Sultan, or 
any other despot, under whatever name he may be known, but 
even with the very devil himself! Seulement je prendrais garde 
qu'il ne m’emporte pas.” Not so easy a precaution, perhaps, as 
he supposed. 

The next day he went with Teleki and Klapka to the Prince, 
when they were put into communication with Pietri. Kossuth 
and his two friends then constituted themselves into the 
“ National Hungarian Directory,” and held their first meeting. 

The 8th May found M. Kossuth back in London. He set 
about his task at once. Cobden was in America, so he had to 
go on without his help, and his great ally was Mr. Charles 
Gilpin, M.P. for Northampton. The elections were then pro- 
ceeding, and it was judged better to wait till they were over 
before holding any meetings. On the 13th of May a procla- 
mation by the Queen was published, in which it was clearly 
stated that the Government of Great Britain wished to observe 
a strict neutrality all through the war. This was embarrassing 
to our friend, but he thought he ought to go on, only he must 
commence the agitation on a different basis. On the 20th May 
a public meeting was held at the London Tavern. The Lord 
Mayor, who presided, after some preliminary observations, called 
upon the “last legitimate ruler of Hungary” to speak, and 
M. Kossuth read a lecture to the meeting, claiming their 
sympathy for the Italians, exhorting them to use their influence 
for the preservation of strict neutrality, even if the war should 
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not be confined to Italy, and bitterly attacking Austria and its 
Imperial House, who, he said, were not Hapsburgs, but Lorrain- 
Vaudements. The Lords Denbigh, of the house of Fielding, 
were the only Hapsburgs on the earth, not they. This, we may 
remark, is true, so far as the descent in the male line is con- 
cerned, though it does not affect the rights of the Austrian 
Imperial family to the throne. Finally, the meeting passed a 
resolution for neutrality, with which Lord Derby said he entirely 
agreed. 

A few days after, another meeting was held in the Free 
Trade Hall at Manchester, presided over by Mr. George Wilson. 
Again M. Kossuth made a long address to the same effect, and 
tried to persuade the meeting that the neutrality of England as 
then existing was not an impartial one, but one which leaned to 
the side of Austria, in whose favour England would fight if she 
fought at all. At the conclusion of the proceedings resolutions 
were passed in favour of neutrality. Other meetings followed 
at Bradford and Glasgow, at both of which our author spoke. 
He is said to have the gift of great eloquence ; and considerable 
effect was produced, the speeches being published in the papers. 

When Parliament met, it was found that the Government 
had gained 26 seats, leaving the numbers as follows: Supporters 
of the Government in the House of Commons, 302; Opposition, 
including all shades, 353, but the Government were in a majority 
of 39 as against the Whigs taken alone. M. Kossuth, by means 
of his friend Mr. Gilpin, fully carried out the undertaking he had 
made with Louis Napoleon, and obtained that terms should be 
arranged with Lord Palmerston on the basis previously 
explained. Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell had 
agreed that each would act under the other accordingly as the 
Queen should determine, and they both, with some other 
members of the intended new Cabinet, wrote such letters as 
Kossuth desired. These were handed to Mr. Gilpin, and by 
him to Kossuth, to be shown to Louis Napoleon. Mr. Cobden 
and Mr. Milner Gibson were to be offered places in the 
Government. The speech from the throne on the 7th June, 
alluding to the outbreak of the war, stated the Queen’s intention 
to preserve a strict and impartial neutrality. Lord Derby, in 
the debate in the House of Lords, went somewhat further, and 
said England must observe an armed neutrality. In the House 
of Commons a vote of want of confidence was carried by a 
majority of 13, the number of members present being 633. 
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21 Catholics voted in this majority, and their conduct in so 
doing was severely criticized by some, who thought that on such 
an occasion all party ties might well have been sacrificed, and 
that the votes of Catholic members could thus have been given 
with a simple view to the paramount interests of the Holy See, 
then in the most serious peril. But we feel sure that these 
21 members were at least unconscious of being made instru- 
ments in foreign hands, whatever were the motives that 
actuated them. 

Lord Derby resigned, and a Liberal Ministry succeeded on 
the 18th June, with Lord Palmerston as Premier, Lord John 
Russell as Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and Mr. Milner Gibson 
a Cabinet Minister. Mr. Cobden declined to accept office, but 
Mr. Charles Gilpin was appointed Secretary of the Poor Law 
Board. Thus, although Lord Derby’s Administration had been 
overthrown on a general vote of want of confidence, and not on 
the special question of their European policy, the triumph of 
M. Kossuth was complete. 

We Englishmen, however, may well blush with shame as we 
read this humiliating narrative. That our countrymen should 
sometimes be misled in political matters (though always to be 
regretted) is what we must naturally expect, but that they 
should have been made subservient to the designs of a foreign 
Power, and particularly of a Sovereign so unscrupulous as Louis 
Napoleon, above all, at a most important crisis, which might 
have ended in a general conflagration all over Europe—is little 
short of a national disgrace. 

Lord Derby and his colleagues, it must be admitted, did not 
fully appreciate the state of affairs in Italy and the forces at 
work there, but they laboured hard, in the interests both of 
England and of Europe, to preserve peace. They were suc- 
ceeded by a Ministry warmly sympathetic with the Italian 
Revolution. 

Lord Derby was for an armed neutrality, which would allow 
of England interfering (if requisite) to prevent the flames of 
war from spreading over Europe, and to check Napoleon the 
Third in case he attempted to play the part of a conqueror in 
imitation of his uncle. As it turned out, the contest was 
confined to Italy, and peace was soon restored, but this could 
not have been foreseen at the time. And the opinion of Lord 
Derby and his colleagues was shared in some degree by the 
politicians opposed to them, as the speeches made by Lord 
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John Russell and Mr. Lowe at the hustings on their respective 
re-elections sufficiently indicated; in fact, the latter of these 
two gentlemen went so far as to denounce France for her 
unprovoked attack on Austria, and for sending Kossuth and 
Klapka to debauch the Hungarian regiments. He added, 
moreover, that strict neutrality might not be in our power, as it 
depended on the will of others. Mr. Lowe had become Vice- 
President of the Council. 

Lord Palmerston, however, was at the head of the Govern- 
ment. He was a strong partisan of France and Sardinia, and 
he was quite determined that England should be absolutely 
neutral. The new Cabinet also included Mr. Gladstone, well 
known as a sympathizer with Italian Liberalism. 

Before leaving this part of our subject, we may venture 
to express a wish that our countrymen would be a little more 
cautious in taking part in meetings that are got up for the 
purpose of expressing strong opinions on questions of foreign 
politics (even when the Lord Mayor of London happens to 
preside). It is obvious that few people know who is pulling 
the wires on such occasions, as our present narrative clearly 
proves, and the innocent public little think into whose hands 
they are playing. 

M. Kossuth, having finished his work in England, went to 
Genoa, where the Hungarian Legion, composed of refugees and 
deserters, had its head-quarters. He soon found reason to 
suspect that, after all, very little would be done for his country, 
notwithstanding his elaborate conversations with the Emperor 
of the French and Prince Napoleon. He went on, however, to 
Parma to see the Prince, and afterwards, with Senator Pietri, to 
Vallegio to see Napoleon the Third. At this interview, which 
took place after the decisive battle of Solferino, but before the 
conclusion of peace, he handed to his patron letters from some 
of the English Cabinet Ministers, in which they engaged them- 
selves that England should remain neutral, even if the war 
spread to Hungary. The Emperor, however, said that there 
was some reason to fear the attitude of Prussia in that case, and 
he quoted a telegram he had received from Lord John Russell 
expressing this opinion. M. Kossuth, after using all the argu- 
ments in his power, wholly declined to call his nation to arms 
unless a French army were sent to Hungary ; and so the two 
parted, but on the most friendly terms. 

The event soon proved that Kossuth was wise in insisting on 
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this stipulation. In a short time afterwards, while he was at 
Genoa, he received the news, so fatal to his hopes, of the 
armistice which preceded the peace of Villafranca. He wrote 
in agony to Pietri, who knew nothing, but who telegraphed 
and sent a courier to the Emperor to ascertain the truth. 
In a few days Pietri came to him with an autograph letter 
from Napoleon the Third, saying that he had reluctantly come 
to the conclusion that peace must be made, and he was 
extremely sorry he could do nothing for the liberation of 
M. Kossuth’s country; but that he was at his disposal 
personally speaking, in regard both to himself and his children. 
Bitter were Kossuth’s feelings, and bitter his words, as he 
declined all pecuniary aid, in reply to Pietri, when he brought 
him this letter, which put an end to all his vast and ambitious 
projects. 

Klapka wrote to him from Turin that he had seen Cavour, 
who was “out of his mind in consequence of the indescribably 
miserable behaviour,’ and who had sent in his resignation. 
He said it was Prince Napoleon who more especially insisted 
upon peace, and who complained of everybody, of the Italians 
and the Hungarians. 

It remained now to provide for the dissolution of the Hun- 
garian Legion, and for the safety of the poor men who had 
joined it. For this purpose our author went with Pietri and 
Klapka to Turin. While there he called with Pietri on Cavour, 
who expressed himself with some violence on the state of 
affairs, and declared that the treaty of Villafranca should not 
be executed; rather he would become a conspirator and a 
revolutionist. “But I and you, M. Kossuth, we continue on 
our way, shall we not? We two shall accomplish what the 
Emperor of the French did not dare to finish. . . . We shall 
not stop half-way.”* It seems this was the prologue to some- 








2M. Kossuth supplies us in this volume with an instance of his friend’s un- 
scrupulous conduct. The Sardinian Government considered itself at war with the 
Duke of Modena and the Duchess of Parma, because of their connection with 
Austria, and because of some warlike preparations stated (whether truly or falsely) 
to have been made by Austria in their territories. Both Parma and Modena now 
came into the possession of Victor Emmanuel; and Farini was sent to take charge 
of the latter of these two States, a man whom our author bombastically calls ‘‘a 
patriot of unmatched energy, one of those towering figures of history, which stand 
like milestones on the road to Italian Unity.” Farini telegraphed to Cavour for 
instructions, as the Duke of Modena, who had a small army of three thousand men 
that had all been faithful to their Prince, was encamped on the banks of the Po, 
and according to the treaty of Villafranca was to be reinstated in his dominions. 
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thing else which passed between these two excellent men in 
1860. Cavour’s career of iniquity was, however, cut short in 
the spring of 1861. 

M. Kossuth in the following month of September wrote a 
letter which found its way into the papers, the object being 
to explain to his friends how the treaty of Villafranca, “that 
thunderbolt from a clear sky,’ had frustrated all his hopes. 
His heart was nearly broken by disappointment, he said, but 
not by deceit, for of that he could not complain: he had also 
the satisfaction of knowing that by insisting on guarantees 
before giving the Hungarians the signal to rise, he had pre- 
served his country from great misfortunes. With this letter 
his narrative ends; but he promises the public another volume, 
which we presume will contain some fresh political revelations. 

The military history of 1859 is well known and has been 
often related, so that we need not dwell upon it in detail. 
The Austrians were certainly a day late in coming into the 
field, whoever may have been to blame for it. But even so 
they might have struck an important blow if they had been 
on the alert and had known what they were about. The well- 
known writer, Count Henry d’Ideville, relates a curious anecdote 
on this subject which was told him by Marshal Canrobert. 
It appears that while a portion of the French troops were to 
be landed at Genoa, another portion were to cross the Alps 
and march to Turin. Canrobert arrived at this latter place 
with eight thousand men, the vanguard of his army corps. 
The Austrians were but a few leagues distant, and Turin an 
open town standing in a plain was an easy prey to them if 
they had moved rapidly upon it. Canrobert went with King 
Victor Emmanuel to inspect a position known as the Dora- 
Baltéa, which it was supposed was defensible; he soon perceived 
that was not the case, and plainly informed the King that the 
position was not tenable. He therefore proposed, though it 
was apparently contrary to his instructions, to move with the 


**Cavour the Cabinet Minister” instructed Farini to leave Modena, but ‘‘ Cavour 
the patriot-revolutionist ” sent the Republican Louis Frapolli to place himself at the 
disposal of Farini, or if he had left Modena to take the defence in hand himself and 
drive the Duke’s army into the Po. Farini had not left ; he telegraphed to Cavour : 
‘*The Royal Commissioner obeys, but the citizen immediately becomes a soldier 
with the people.” He then constituted himself Dictator of Modena, and appointed 
Frapolli his Minister of War. Cavour wrote to him: ‘‘ The Minister is dead, your 
friends applaud your decision.” The Duke was too late in striking the blow for the 
recovery of his territory. 
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troops at his disposal upon Casale and Alessandria, twenty 
leagues in advance, on the left flank of the Austrians. This 
movement was carried out early on the following morning, 
notwithstanding a remonstrance made privately to the Marshal 
by Cavour; and the Austrians had the folly to abandon their 
march on Turin and make a hasty retrograde movement on 
the French flank. “It was a bold stroke,” said Canrobert to 
M. d’Ideville, “but the only one that could liberate the capital. 
With the Prussians, such as we now know them, I should have 
been lost. They would certainly have been aware of the in- 
sufficiency of our forces, and would not have given themselves 
the trouble to retrace their steps. ... They would have had 
plenty of time to invade and sack Turin, and carry off the King 
as a prisoner with all his Government.” 

After this, the campaign was a series of victories, more or 
less important, gained by the Allies over the Austrians; the 
greatest of all being at Solferino where it is said the latter 
had 140,000 men engaged, and the former 157,000. Here the 
Austrian right wing under Benedek drove back the Sardinians, 
but their centre and left were defeated by the French, and 
at last their whole army retreated on the Quadrilateral, as their 
four fortresses of Verona, Mantua, Peschiera, and Legnago were 
called. Solferino was the greatest action that Europe had seen 
for many a long day, and the losses were considerable on both 
sides. Prince Napoleon, who had marched through Tuscany, 
Modena, and Parma, arrived with his army corps of 35,000 men 
shortly after the battle; and preparations were being made 
for the siege of Peschiera; but early in July an armistice was 
arranged, and on the 11th of that month the two Emperors 
met at Villafranca and settled the terms of peace. As these 
terms left to the Austrians not only Venetia but the Quadri- 
lateral, and restored to the Grand Duke of Tuscany and the 
Duke of Modena their respective States, King Victor 
Emmanuel did not swallow so bitter a pill without great 
reluctance; but in the end he signed the treaty. The revo- 
lutionary party in Italy were simply furious on hearing of it. 
Cavour, after remonstrating in vain, sent in his resignation. 
The Emperor of Austria was probably well pleased at retaining 
so much of his Italian territory. And as to Napoleon the 
Third, he returned to Paris, satisfied with the vast increase of 
power and prestige accruing both to himself and to France 
after so brilliant a campaign. But with regard to the moral 
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aspect of the war, it has always appeared to us that he con- 
demned it out of his own mouth, when he said: La France 
est la seule nation, qui fait la guerre pour une idée. If such 
a principle were to prevail, what would become of public justice 
and the law of nations? He acted afterwards as if honest and 
straightforward conduct were something foreign to his nature; 
and he seems to have verified the words used of him by the 
late Prince Consort in a letter to Lord Malmesbury (January 16, 
1859): ““He has been born and bred a conspirator, and at his 
present age will never get out of this turn of mind.”* A 
curious exemplification of this character took place in 1860, 
when after giving permission to Cavour to enter the Papal 
States and attack General Lamoriciére, who was then com- 
manding the Pontifical army, he withdrew (in pretended anger) 
his Minister from Turin, and sent additional troops to Rome. 

Ten years later came his own day of retribution, and he fell, 
never to rise again. 

The treaty of Villafranca, as we all know, was never fully 
carried out: and the Unity of Italy was finally effected by 
means which we need not here discuss. Nor can we now 
investigate the question how long this Unity is likely to endure, 
or whether it has so far proved a blessing or a curse to the 
Italian nation. Our business has been rather with the history 
of the past than with any forecast as to the future. The time 
will come hereafter when the whole will be submitted to the 
dispassionate judgment of posterity. 




























F. R. WEGG-PROSSER. 









3 Life of the Prince Consort, vol. iv. A more immediate verification was given to 
the words by a disingenuous letter written in February, 1859, by Louis Napoleon to 
the Queen in reply to one from her Majesty appealing to him for peace and the 
observance of treaties. 





















1794. A Tale of the Terror. 


(From the French of M. Ch. a’ Héricault), 





PART III.—PARIS IN MESSIDOR. 





CHAPTER VII. 
THE BETROTHAL IN THE TUMBRIL. 


AT the sight of her two victims side by side, looking so 
happy to be together, gazing one upon the other with calm 
and lofty love, and perfectly indifferent to all that was taking 
place around them, Emilie Crassus flung herself against the 
grille, and shook the bars furiously. Her eyes were wild and 
bloodshot, and her voice was hoarse with passion as she cried: 

“This is a shame, an infamy! Are these vile wretches to 
be condemned to death only that they may be made happy ? 
Look at them, citizens! See how they smile! This is an 
insult to the Republic. Part them, part them, I say!” 

No one attended to her. The grz//e had just been opened, 
and the foremost tumbrils passed out. All at once they were 
stopped. 

A large body of gendarmerie, under the orders of Com- 
mandant Lieutenant-Colonel Dumesnil, had just arrived, and 
he had barely time to post his troop in the street in front of the 
Palais de Justice, when an Adjutant-General of the cannoneers, 
followed by twelve men, approached the Commandant and, with 
an imperious air, handed him a paper. 

“Ha!” said Paul to his companions, “this may perhaps be 
an opportunity. Follow me.” 

The Adjutant-General had arrested Dumesnil. The gend- 
armes were detested by the Commune, whose cannoneers might 
be regarded as a Pretorian Guard. The two arms were indeed 
at daggers-drawn. Dumesnil was evidently hesitating; either 
because it was hard upon him that he should be disarmed at 
the head of his regiment, or that he felt remorseful on obeying 
the orders of the Commune, which was clearly in insurrection. 
VOL. XXVII. s 
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“Down with the gendarmes!” cried several voices in the 
crowd. 

“Hold your own, Dumesnil,” shouted Paul; “don’t let 
yourself be dishonoured by those wretched little cannoneers.” 

“Don’t let the tumbrils start!” cried La Bussiére. “Is it 
not a shame to let people be executed who were condemned by 
a ruffianly President, in prison himself now ?” 

“To the scaffold! To the scaffold!” roared the habitués of 
the guillotine. 

“The justice of the people is immortal!” screeched Balliére. 

“Yes, yes; to the scaffold with the wretches!” cried Emilie 
and the Merluchon, as if moved by the same impulse; “but 
part them! Part them!” added Emilie, with a groan of despair. 

“Dumesnil, will you be a traitor to the Convention ?” 

“Gendarmes, are you going to have your faces smacked by 
these beggarly cannoneers ?” 

* Comrades, me, Domingo, want to take two or three whites 
out of the cart, and make them my slaves,” roared Domingo, 
to whom Paul had suggested this ingenious idea ; one admirably 
calculated to take the fancy of the sans-culottes. 

The gendarmes looked at their chief. A number of can- 
noneers, who had been wandering about in the crowd, rejoined 
those forming the escort of the Adjutant-General. Dumesnil 
closely scanned the order of arrest; he, like every one else 
touched by the Terror, had lost moral courage; he was urged 
to resistance by both military honour and good sense; but he 
dared not resist openly, and he quibbled over the terms of the 
mandate. 

During this hesitation, and while the preliminaries of a 
struggle between the gendarmes and the cannoneers, in which 
it was evident that the condemned might be rescued from death, 
were going on, the vehicles had come slowly out of the courtyard 
and stopped in the street. 

If there had been among that day’s batch a coward, some 
shrieking woman like the Dubarry, or a brave man bold enough 
to harangue the crowd, no doubt the victims would have been 
saved. The people were beginning to tire of these daily 
executions, by fifties, of persons among whom were so many 
charming young girls and venerable women, all going to their 
death with steady serenity. The intelligence of France had 
indeed been degraded and rendered inhuman by the Revolu- 
tion, but it was still active, and many of the democrats asked 
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themselves whether these aristocrats were really monsters, and 
—a question which touched the populace more nearly—whether 
all these condemned persons were aristocrats ? 

But, then, there were neither cowards, nor bold and daring 
men among them—everybody was patient. Not one of the 
condemned spoke ; not one, perhaps, hoped or understood. 

Madelon glided up close to the last tumbril. 

“Keep your eyes open, my son,” she cried, in the dialect of 
her native place, “and loosen your bonds as much as you can.” 

She had no time to say more, for Emilie came up behind 
her. She seized the old woman, flung her away from the 
tumbril, and planted herself right in front of Lise and Bernard, 
with a triumphant laugh. At the sound of that unholy laughter, 
Lise’s face was dyed with blushes. 

Bernard glanced coldly at Emilie, and then he, too, reddened, 
and obeying an almost unconscious impulse, he turned to Lise 
and gravely kissed her on the forehead. 

“Lise,” he said, in a firm, clear voice, “we are about to die. 
I have loved you since the first time I ever saw you. Some- 
times I have thought that you were disposed to love me. If I 
have not deceived myself in this, shall we plight our troth to 
each other for the life to come ?” 

When Bernard’s lips touched Lise’s brow, Emilie Crassus 
uttered a fierce cry of rage, and spinning violently round, as 
though she did not know what she was doing, she caught sight 
of the sectionaries who had joined the gendarmes in escorting 
the tumbrils. These men were armed with pikes, and the 
frantic woman sprang upon one of them and wrenched a 
weapon out of his hand. She then rushed at Lise, and aimed 
a thrust of the pike at her breast. La Raison, hindered as he 
was by the cord which tied his hands behind his back, contrived 
to throw the upper part of his body between Lise and the steel, 
but at the same instant the tumbril began to move, and Madelon 
seized Emilie by the waist and held her firmly. As the vehicles 
slowly rumbled off, the old woman disarmed the frantic girl. 

Colonel Dumesnil had ceased to hesitate. 

“Well, so be it,” said he, and gave himself up to the 
cannoneers. 

The procession of death went across the Pont au Change. 
It was wending its customary way by the Rue Saint-Antoine, 
to the Barriére-du-Tréne. 

The sky grew darker and darker, the wind raised clouds of 
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hot dust that wrapped the corfége in a grey veil, peals of thunder 
growing louder every moment, added to the gloom and menace of 
the scene. The horses slackened their pace, and the sectionaries 
of the escort lacked energy to stimulate the animals with blows 
and curses. Indeed, those ardent lovers of their country began 
themselves to succumb to the influences of the sky; blinded, and 
half suffocated by the dust, they fell out of the procession, and 
dropped into wine-shops, followed by the drivers. The tumbrils 
were stopped for awhile, presently to resume their slow progress, 
and again to be interrupted. None concerned themselves with 
a consideration of the torture thus inflicted upon the human 
beings journeying to their doom by tedious stages, which were 
regulated by the thirst or the caprice of their conductors. 

The demeanour of the condemned was various. Some were 
mournful and almost stupefied, some wept silently, others mused 
or reflected, almost all prayed. Occasionally one of them would 
be flung off the boards which served for seats by a violent and 
blinding gust of wind, and then a blow from a pike and a 
filthy oath would incite him to get up again, and his com- 
panions, though bound like himself, would help him. 

Bernard and Lise took no notice of any of these incidents of 
their dismal journey. Each time that the girl lifted her eyelids 
she found the mild and steady orbs of her companion fixed 
upon her, with a look of love so serene and sincere that presently 
she lowered them no more, but said to Bernard, smiling and 
blushing : 

“T am hardly sad now that I am going to die. My poor 
father will come to me very soon. When I think of the wicked 
people I leave here after me, who are the masters, powerful 
enough to put us to death; I, who have done no harm to any 
one, and you who are so good and generous; I am almost glad 
to get away to Paradise to my mother, the angels, the Blessed 
Virgin, and our good God. It is there that you too wish to go, 
is it not?” 

“Yes,” answered the young officer, gravely, “I want to 
follow you, I want to be with you everywhere. I have always 
been on the side of those who are persecuted. How could 
I fail to become a Christian when I look at this group who 
follow and revile us; at these two sectionaries and the three 
commissaries of the Bonnet-Rouge, and when I think that 
those vile wretches make profession of hating and persecuting 
the religion of Jesus Christ; when I see that poor Emilie 
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accompanying them, on the arm of a debauched old ruffian, and 
know that it is because every principle of religion has been 
taken away from her she has fallen so low? You know that 
I have desired to be your companion even to that scaffold that 
awaits us. Will you not answer me when I ask you if you 
will not consent to be my companion in the better land?” 

Lise blushed still more deeply, and lifted to his her eyes 
filled with the tears that had risen to them from the bottom of 
her heart. 

“TI weep,” she said, “because I am thinking of our good 
Charles ; he is following us now at the risk of his life that he 
may try to save ours. He has already endeavoured to speak to 
us several times. If I could only say one word to him.” 

When they reached the corner of the Rue de Fourcy, the 
tumbrils again came to a stop. The horses, terrified and blinded 
by the lightning which flashed with terrific vividness through 
the black veil of the clouds, plunged, and strove to turn round. 
The tumbrils were dragged close to the walls, and there was a 
moment of great confusion. La Bussiére profited by this to 
jump up on the wooden barrier which protected the corner of 
the street. 

“Attention!” said he. “In the middle of the faubourg, 
opposite Mareux’s theatre!” Lise retained him by a sign, and 
said to him: “Cousin Charles, I love you as a brother. But do 
not lose your life for us. I never would have been, and never 
will be your wife.” 

Charles fell upon the ground, but picked himself up quickly, 
and turned upon Bernard a face as sombre as the storm clouds. 
But in a moment the anger went out of his eyes, and his lips 
unclosed in a sad but inexpressibly sweet smile as he hurried 
away. 

“ Now, Bernard-Emile,” said Lise, “you may look at me 
with your beautiful, loving eyes. Charles risks his life for me, 
but you give yours. I have known, from the first moment, that 
you loved me with a true and noble heart. I guessed this, 
because I knew nothing of such things. It seemed to me often 
that I was a little singing bird, made to love only the sun, the 
leaves, and the flowers. Your looks, your words, even your 
silence, have taught me that I have a girl’s heart. I am your 
betrothed. Kiss me on the forehead. There, that is all. I wish 
I could once more have sung the songs with which my mother 
used to lull me to sleep. And now, if you will, my dear husband, 
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let us pray to God that He may never part us. No, no, do not 
speak of your love, my husband, we have all our time in Heaven 
for talking of that.” 

Bernard contemplated her with a smile of enchantment, in 
which there was the admiration of the artist as well as the 
tenderness of the lover. Cries of rage were uttered by the 
sans-culottes who observed the pair. 

Lise then fell to a calm, but penetrating perusal of her lover’s 
face. 

“I want to recognize you in the other world,” she said, 
smiling, and began to sing the song to which Bernard had 
answered on the morning (Ist Messidor) that had decided the 
fate of both. 


Un jour de mai, de grand matin, 
Je descendis dans mon jardin. 
Gentil coquelicot, mesdames, 
Gentil coquelicot nouveau. 

Je descendis dans mon jardin, 
Pour y cueillir du romarin. 
Gentil coquelicot, mesdames, 
Gentil coquelicot nouveau. 


Je n’en pus point cueillir un bien ; 
Rossignolet vint sur ma main. 
Gentil coquelicot, mesdames. 

Il me dit, en son beau latin, 

Que les hommes ne valent rien. 
Gentil coquelicot nouveau. 


Almost all the shops in the Rue Saint-Antoine were closed 
during the passage of the tumbrils. This was the case every 
day, at that same hour, and the number was larger than usual 
on this occasion, for the tumult in Paris since the morning had 
roused the fears of the timid, and the violence of the storm 
furnished cowards with a pretext. No one uttered a sound, the 
dead silence that accompanied this moving tomb was a mute 
protest. In all the quarter none dared to offer any other. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE FAUBOURG ANTOINE. 
THE aspect of the street changed when the neighbourhood of 
the faubourg was reached. Almost all the women and a 


number of workmen were seated on the threshold of their 
houses, taking a breath of the cooler outer air, and before 
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resuming their work which had been interrupted by the dark- 
ness. 

The spies employed by the Comités, and also those of 
Robespierre, had apprised them that a singular change had taken 
place in the impressions of this popular quarter, the sanctum 
sanctorum of the revolutionists. The working men had made 
the discovery that their own class furnished a large contingent 
to the scaffold, and their wives were beginning to comment 
pityingly upon the number of the victims. The great age 
of some of the condemned, and the extreme youth of others, 
touched these women’s hearts at last, and equally. By degrees 
the confused but sincere intelligence of the people was aroused, 
by the serenity, austere gravity, and proud dignity of almost 
all the unhappy beings who were condemned as “ monsters,” to 
those humane sentiments which the Revolution had been striving 
for four years past to extirpate. 

On this day the exciting atmosphere had especially stirred 
these stolid imaginations, whether for good or evil, and the 
dismal spectacle presented by the long file of funereal vehicles, 
under the livid, threatening sky, passing heavily along amid the 
peals of thunder, the flashes of lightning, and the tempestuous 
gusts of wind, gave sensibility the victory. 

It had leaked out, too, that the tyrants had turned upon 
and were rending one another, and the quarrel, by depriving 
the masters of their prestige, enlightened the slaves while it 
emancipated them. 

“Requain,” said Piget, “if you really have a mind to see 
your ct-devant of a Commandant sneeze in the sack, you had 
better look sharp.” 

“Of course I have a mind to enjoy that pretty sight, Piget. 
Did not the scoundrel rob me of the heart of old Dubois-Joli’s 
girl, whom I meant to marry? More than that, too, is he not 
the idol of this other one, coming after us, the daughter of 
Crassus the representative, who let me take wages, and have I 
not decided that she shall certainly be my wife? Well, what 
then? What do you mean?” 

“What do I mean? Why, just that things don’t look at all 
pleasant. At the Rue de Fourcy I heard some mutterings 
which made me think that the people want to save this herd 
of aristocrats, and the faubourg, in my opinion, looks very queer. 
If I were you, I should run to the Place de Gréve, try to 
get into the Maison Commune (Ho6tel de Ville), and warn 
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Fleuriot Lescot, the mayor, or General Henriot to send a 
reinforcement.” 

“Be off there yourself! I am not going to entrust the 
beautiful Emilie, my future bride, to you. You are an old 
hypocrite, and in the state she’s in just now, she does not know 
what she’s doing. I have put her in the charge of old Mother 
Merluchon, sie will give me a good account of her, and make 
her do what I wish; but I am not going to trust you.” 

Balli¢re broke sullenly into this amiable dialogue : 

“ Piget,” he said, “is right in mistrusting the faubourg, and 
you are right in mistrusting Piget. You are both low rascals, 
and there is nothing left in France dz low rascality. I will go 
myself.” 

Again there was a pause in the dismal journey, just beyond 
the cross-roads which separate the faubourg from the end of the 
Rue Saint-Antoine. A few drops of rain had fallen, but the 
shower was only momentary. There was however, close by, 
a tavern called the Soleil d’Or, and this place of entertainment 
was held in high favour by the sans-culottes. The sectionaries 
and the gendarmes, emboldened by the state of affairs, and 
prompted by the menaces of the storm, turned into the Soleil 
d’Or, as they had done on more than one former occasion, 
leaving their charge to the guardianship of the patriots. 

The patriots, men and women, closed up, and began to talk. 

“Look here,” said one of the men, as he earnestly scanned 
the occupants of a tumbril, “we know some of these faces here: 
these people are almost workmen like ourselves. There is 
Citizen Clany, the hatter in the Rue des Gravelliers, and Jean- 
Baptiste Perret, of the lemonade shop in the Rue Bourg I’Abbé, 
and Citizen Sommesson, valet-de-chambre, of the Rue des Droits 
de l’Homme” (formerly Roi de Sicile). 

“So it is, and, look here, there’s the good old Vatrin, our 
former magistrate, of the Rue Picpus. He has never been 
regarded as an enemy of the people.” 

“And I,” cried one of the prisoners, angrily, “I, a born 
Parisian of the pavement, I, Frangois-Jules Moughelchotte, 
upholsterer, Rue Mouffetard, am J an aristocrat, do you think?” 

“And as for you, my pretty boy,” said an old cocoa-hawker 
to the upholsterer’s next neighbour, “you have not as much 
moustache as myself! The idea of condemning a poor little 
lad like that!” 

“Thank you, granny,” said the prisoner, laughing ; “it seems 
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that I am not much to look at. Nevertheless I assure you, 
venerable citizeness, that I shall soon be twenty Bah!” 
he resumed, with a smile, “that I shall never be twenty. If 
you ever pass through the Rue Thorigny, my good woman, 
ask for Madame de Brillon, and tell her that you lent her son 
a friendly wipe with your pocket-handkerchief on his way to 
the guillotine ; for that is the service I beg you to do me, and 
she will thank you. Excuse me a moment, Monsieur de 
Fouassier,” said he to an aged man who sat with his head 
resting on the boy’s shoulder, “and you, my good woman, will 
also give me a great pleasure by wiping the forehead of this 
old gentleman, into the bargain. Just think, dear people, to 
make such a journey at ninety years of age!” 

“Ninety years! ninety years!” cried several voices. “What 
harm can this poor old man have done the Republic ?” 

“Well, then, and what of me, with my seventy-three years,” 
cried out the last person in the tumbril, “what of me, Augustine 
Maurin, born at Saint-Saturnin, wife of Loison, the director of 
the Theatre of the Champs Elysées! And they have had the 
indecency to separate me from my husband, forty-seven years 
old, citizens, and still young and handsome! They have indeed, 
and I am sure there are some of the fair sex in the tumbril they 
have put him into.” 

“By Thunder!” cried a tall and stalwart blacksmith, “here’s 
a cartful that does not seem to me to be composed of very 
dangerous enemies of the people. May I be beaten flat as a 
horseshoe on my own anvil, if I know what they are to be 
killed for! If all the rest are like these, we are cheated.” 

Some clamour was raised in dissent from this very common- 
sense utterance of the blacksmith’s ; but the balance of public 
opinion was on the side of the sturdy son of Vulcan and the 
cocoa-hawker. Piget had, however, sent Requain to recall the 
sectionaries, and the procession resumed its progress. 

Lise and Bernard had remained quite indifferent to all these 
incidents. Emilie, too, holding fast by the arm of the old 
Merluchon, kept her eyes immoveably fixed upon the objects 
of her insane hatred, and heeded nothing beside. At every 
smile interchanged between the two she thrilled with rage, and 
as those smiles were frequent, long, and loving, no words can 
describe the tortures she endured. 

The crowd followed the tumbrils, talking, gesticulating, and 


disputing. 
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La Bussiére, who had vanished after the procession passed 
the Rue de Fourcy, now reappeared. He was dressed in a 
rough carmagnole and unbraced breeches, and he wore no 
waistcoat, his head was bare, and his dishevelled hair hung 
about his face. He said a few words to Paul and the negro. 

The procession had reached the middle of the faubourg ; 
the gusts of wind had abated, and the rain was beginning to 
fall in large drops, but not yet quickly. 

“Comrades!” cried Paul, accosting a group of sectionaries 
who were stealing along in a very irregular style and panting 
for breath, instead of keeping their place in close file at the 
sides of the vehicles, “the devil is in it if we may not draw 
breath for a minute or two. Here’s the rain down on us now! 
That is all very well for those rascally aristocrats, but I don’t 
see why we should not stop and fetch our wind a bit under 
shelter. Come along! I'll pay for glasses round! Let the 
brave follow me! He who doesn't, is an Englishman!” 

“Thunder!” shouted the blacksmith, in a stentorian voice, 
“now that those fellows are out of hearing, I'll be smashed if I 
don’t say what I think. It seems that they are fighting at the 
Convention. Robespierre says that the Convention is a body 
of traitors. The Convention says that Robespierre is a traitor. 
Well, then! In whose name have these people here been 
condemned? In the name of Robespierre and the Convention! 
so that if those are traitors, these are innocent. Don’t you 
understand that?” 

The people understood, although the blacksmith’s argument 
was not constructed upon strictly scholastic rules. There was, 
however, something salient and impressive in the idea, and it 
was this: the revolutionary principles, in whose name so many 
are slain, are perhaps not as infallible as they have hitherto been 
reputed, since the men who represent them mutually accuse 
each other of being dishonest and traitorous. 

“Then, I say,” continued the blacksmith, after a moment’s 
hesitation, “that if there are any innocent people in these carts, 
they had better profit by the absence of the gendarmes. There, 
I have said it, and I stand by it.” 

“What! Be off with ourselves!” said the aristocrat of the 
Rue Mouffetard, still more angrily than before. “Proper non- 
sense that is for you to talk. We should be caught again in an 
hour, and do you call ¢haz living, master smith. Always spying, 
always treason, always denunciations, not to be able to look 
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about one, or to whisper a word to a friend, or to hum an old 
tune that comes into one’s head, on pain of being called a 
traitor ; not to dare to smoke a clay pipe because if the smoke 
goes to the right instead of to the left, one will be denounced as 
using counter-revolutionary signals. If you can live, you, master 
smith, you are lucky. And yet I was ‘a conqueror of the 
Bastille.’ ” 

“As for me,” cried the old duchess of the theatre, “I don’t 
want to go without my husband.” 

M. de Brillon made a movement as if to spring out of the 
tumbril, but the terrified look of his old companion withheld 
him. 

At the words of the blacksmith, Emilie had dashed forward 
furiously, followed by Requain and his three companions. 

“You hear him, citizens!” screamed the scavenger. “This 
infamous aristocrat has shown his hand! While our benediction 
is due to the Republic for the benefits which it heaps on the 
country, and on true savzs-culottism in particular, you hear his 
counter-revolutionary talk. And as for you, blacksmith, as you 
are endeavouring to debase and vilify the authorities, I denounce 
you, and arrest you on the spot.” 

The crowd divided, and stood aside, so accustomed were the 
people to obey every tyrannical order, and to tremble before 
every revolutionary threat. But the blacksmith was not easy 
to intimidate. 

“Ha! you accuse me, do you? You arrest me, do you?” 
said he. “And who are you?” 

“Commissary of the Section of the Bonnet-Rouge.” 

“Oh, indeed! Citizens of the Faubourg of Glory, you hear 
him! Here is the Bonnet-Rouge wanting to give a lesson to 
the glorious Section of the Quinze-Vingts, the mother of the 
Republic. Wait, wait 

“Citizens,” cried La Bussiére, as he forced his way to the 
front, “seize him, and his companions with him. You have hit 
the bull’s-eye, citizen blacksmith; the genius of the country 
has inspired you. These are rascals who have formed a plan for 
the destruction of liberty by tyrannizing over all the sections as 
they have terrorized their own.” 

Requain and Piget and the two sectionaries who had acted 
as watchers at the house of Dubois-Joli tried to protest. But 
some young men whom La Bussiére had brought with him from 
Mareux’s Theatre fell upon the Bonnets-Rouges. The people 
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seeing that superior force was on their side declared for them, 
and roughly hustling the sectionaries, prevented them from 
speaking, while La Bussiére continued : 

“Hear me, brave citizens of the first Section of the Republic, 
and judge. Look at those two young people there.” 

“Two turtle doves, as pretty as two little loves,” said the 
tender-hearted old cocoa-hawker. 

“Yes, indeed, are they not? Well, do you know who that 
young citizen is? No—I’ll tell you. He is the hero of the 
Army of the North, the man whom our brave brethren of the 
army sent, as the bravest of the brave, to give an account to the 
Convention of the taking of Ypres. You saw him a fortnight 
ago at the Convention.” 

“Yes, that is true; I recognize him,” said the citizen who 
knew everybody. 

“You see him there condemned to die. And do you know 
why. Guess? Simply because he would not marry a woman 
whom he despised.” 

A cry of horror was uttered by a number of feminine 
voices. 

“Yes, and she who sits by his side in the tumbril is the girl 
whom he loves. He was offered his life a hundred times, if he 
would but renounce her. He replied each time, ‘ Republicans 
are free men; they prefer death to slavery, or to a lie.’ Then 
what did these infamous rascals of the Bonnet-Rouge do? Ah, 
you need not hesitate about giving them a good kicking! The 
young one is a scavenger, and he has enriched himself by 
pillaging the ‘suspects,’—just fondle his nose a little with your 
fists; that’s right! He wanted to marry that young girl, but 
she, very naturally, preferred the hero of the Army of the North. 
The ruffian threatened to have the venerable author of her 
existence and herself arrested. ‘Republican maidens,’ she 
replied, ‘do not fear to die in defence of their virtue. I will give 
my life to prove the sincerity of the citizenesses of the 
Mountain.’” 

The women applauded all this frantically. 

“ That's right! That’s right! Ah, yes, that’s good!” 

“Well, then, the monsters have fulfilled their threats. This 
vile scavenger, aided by that old rogue, who is a bankrupt 
notary—hit him hard !—had the father of the girl, the virtuous 
Dubois-Joli, magistrate of the Bonnet-Rouge, arrested. Is there 
one of you who do not know that he is famous for his civism 
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and his sensibility? And then they had these two young 
betrothed lovers condemned to death.” 

“Wretches! Scoundrels!” cried the crowd. “Let us 
deliver the brave Republicans! Let us cut their bonds!” 

“No, no, they have been judged by the tribunal; they must 
be executed.” 

“Death to the tyrants! Let us save persecuted innocence.” 

“Let us take care. The Comité de Salut Public will have the 
faubourg razed to the ground, like Ville-Affranchie.”? 

The crowd, although moved, and leaning to the side of the 
“young betrothed lovers,” hesitated. 

“Look out! mind yourselves!” shouted a lad ; “here comes 
a troop of cavalry down the Rue Antoine. There’s only time to 
get away.” 

The people turned, and saw in fact some cavalry advancing 
at full speed. Then the crowd fell back from the tumbrils. 

“Domingo,” said La Bussiére, “be quick about the business, 
or it will be too late.” 

The negro jumped into the tumbril, crying out : 

“The ci-devant black, saved from slavery by the whites, 
will in his turn save all persecuted whites, out of gratitude to 
Liberty.” 

Then seizing Bernard in his Herculean grasp he passed him 
over the back of the tumbril into a group of arms stretched out 
to receive him. In another instant he had lifted Lise up and 
disposed of her in a similar manner. Both were set on their feet, 
surrounded and dragged away by their deliverers, who made 
with them for the half open door of Mareux’s Theatre. Ina 
moment it had closed upon them. 

The sectionaries raved and gesticulated, Emilie and the old 
Merluchon shrieked with rage. The horseman galloped up 
crying : 

“Toarms! Toarms! They are killing the representatives 
of the people!” 

“It is General Henriot and his aides-de-camp,” said the 
multitude, and began to scatter widely. 

It was General Henriot, drunk with wine and rage. He fell 
upon the gendarmes who were coming out of the wine shop, and 
struck them with the flat of his sword. 

“What are you about, you vagabonds,” said he, spluttering 
with passion. ‘Begone on your way, to get these pigs bled, and 
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then come back to fight for the country in danger. And as for 
you,” addressing the people, “what do you mean by assembling 
here when you ought to be in arms at your sections? What do 
you say, boy? that a male aristocrat and a female one have 
escaped. Bah! let them. The barriers are shut, they will 
be found to-morrow. And besides, if the number is short by 
two, lay hands on the first comers. Here, take that one, I 
recognize her by her dress for an artistocrat, and this one; I 
have the eye of Liberty, the ‘muscadins’ cannot deceive me.” 

He pointed to Emilie and Requain, and the people caught 
them up and flung them into the tumbril just as eagerly as they 
had snatched Lise and Bernard out of it. 

“Take care what you are about, General Henriot,” cried 
Emilie, “I am the daughter of Crassus, the representative.” 

“You! Then that makes a difference. Ulrich,” said the 
General to one of his aides-de-camp, “set me this damsel] on 
the pommel of your saddle. I keep her as a hostage, and woe 
betide her if her author does not go straight. And you, fellow ?” 

Requain, terrified, bewildered, almost fainting, did not speak. 

“Citizen General,” said Piget, “we, he and I, are com- 
missaries of the Revolutionary Committee of the Section of the 
Bonnet-Rouge, as also the citizen whom we sent to inform you 
of what was occurring.” 

“Ha! That’sa recommendation indeed, you beggar! As for 
your messenger, I had him flung into the river for his insolence. 
How, you rascals, it is here you are, when you ought to be in the 
bosom of your sections, aiding to kindle zeal for the Commune 
that is about to save the country! Stay, I'll give you an outing. 
You, old rogue that you are, you shall follow me, tied to my 
horse’s bridle, and you shall be hanged, if there is any coolness 
about your Section. And you, my fine pinchbeck dandy, you 
will please to run from here to the Rue de Sévres—run like a 
deer, mind you—and bring the battalion of your Section to me 
on the Place de Gréve.” Then the General added coolly: “I 
am about to set a mark upon you that I may recognize you on 
occasion.” With that he slashed at the poor wretch with his 
sword, laying his cheek open to the bone, and slicing off the 
end of his nose. Then he rode off in the direction of the Place 
de Gréve, dragging the unhappy Piget at his horse’s side, and 
shouting : 

“To arms, to arms, brethren! The rogues, the scoundrels 
triumph.” 
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It was the contrary that was to happen; the Revolution was 
about to be pulled up short. Our story now draws to its close. 

On the following day, the 1oth Thermidor, Charles La 
Bussi¢re went to see Lise. He looked at her earnestly for a 
while, and large tears gathered in his eyes, but presently a smile 
broke like sunshine over his face. 

“Little Nightingale,” said he, “I see it all clearly now. You 
took a dislike to me because I had the evil odour of that 
infamous Comité about me. I smelt of the bureau, of its 
hypocrisy, its cunning, and its baseness. Adieu! I give my 
consent to the marriage.” 

He left her, but presently returned. 

“Will you come once more and sit with me under the big 
cherry tree? And will you sing for me one of your dear old 
songs ?” 

But it was he who sang to her :— 

Rossignol s’est envolée, 
Au chateau d’Amour s’en va. 
Mais la porté était fermée ; 
Par la fenétre elle entra. 
Bonjour l’une, bonjour l’autre, 
Bonjour la bell’ que voila. 
Votre ami m’envoy vous dire, 
Que toujours vous aimera. 
Jen ai bien oublié d’autres, 
Joublierai bien celui-la. 


Then he ran off, with a merry “ Au revoir!” 


Bernard-Emile married Lise of course. He died a peer of 
France, but not under the name of La Raison, at the close of 
the Restoration. Paul Crassus had been killed in the attack on 
the lines of Torres Vedras. The representative Crassus took 
the part which every one knows in the continual outbreaks 
of Jacobinism that occurred at the end of the reign of the 
Convention. 

Emilie went mad. 

The good Domingo could not rest until La Bussicre had 
authorized him to go and expound the Rights of Man to the 
negroes of the Senegal. They ate him. 

Piget died very rich. Requain, having with great difficulty 
saved the other half of his nose, resumed his former business. 
Ballitre disappeared, after having carried the head of Féraud 
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through the streets of Paris; he is said to have married the old 
Merluchon, who had assisted him in that patriotic task. 

Madelon and Margoton travelled gently down the vale of 
years, discussing the education of the children of Bernard and 
Lise. 

The virtuous Dubois was kept for nearly a year in prison. 
Some letters, full of the basest adulation written by the worthy 
magistrate, were found among Robespierre’s papers. This dis- 
covery caused him to be regarded as a Robespierrist ; and thus, 
after having been put in prison as a “moderate,” he was kept 
there as a “cannibal.” It took all that happened on the 
“days” of Prairial, year III., and the great services rendered by 
Colonel La Raison to the Convention at that crisis, to unlock 
the doors of the Conciergerie. The venerable father of the 
Revolution had been treated very kindly in his prison. Lise 
had suborned his gaoler. 

When, at the end of Prairial, he was brought home and 
taken into his garden by his daughter and her betrothed, Paul 
Crassus and Charles La Bussi¢re accompanying them, he raised 
his hands to Heaven and said : 

“My friends, and you, my children,—for, to reward your 
unalterable attachment to the Revolution, O cherished son of 
Mars, I give you this young virgin preserved by me, as, says the 
poet, who hides under the grace of his verse the hatred of 
tyrants,——who is there that by this trait would not recognize 
Catullus ?—wa?t flos in septis secretus nascitur hortis; the mo- 
ment has now come to raise our hands towards the celestial 
vault, and sing the virtues of the Democracy! A man less 
richly endowed with courage than myself, of a less robust 
liberty, might have trembled. I take you to witness that I 
remained unmoved, and that I have always treated my im- 
prisonment as a jest. O pure Revolution, O infallible People, O 
generous Country, who said: ‘I am about to make the 9th 
Thermidor and the Ist Prairial to save the sensitive and 
virtuous Dubois-Joli, you have done this; you have saved 
me. I have never doubted you. I held out against the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, which erred for the moment, and it did 
not venture to condemn me.” 

He died at a very advanced age, at the close of the 
Restoration, cursing the Congregation, and crying, “Vive la 
République !” 


THE END. 































































Reviews. 
ee: 
I.—MODERN EGYPTIANS.! 


To be the theatre of war always raises a country into 
prominence, and it is natural that Egypt should be a subject of 
special interest at the present time. But Egypt is in itself a 
most interesting country, and so much has been written about 
it that every one is more or less familiar with its past history, 
and its present condition, and the striking contrast in which the 
former stands to the latter. The land of the Ptolemics and the 
Pharaohs to whose by-goue greatness proud monuments bear a 
testimony which time cannot efface, has become (though it yet 
remains to be seen whether it will continue) a Province of the 
Ottoman Empire; the people with whom religion and philo- 
sophy, and art and science flourished when Europe was still in 
darkness, bow the neck under the yoke of Turkish misrule—a 
yoke no less heavy than that they once laid on conquered 
nations—and the unfortunate fellah labours to satisfy the demands 
. of the extortionate tax gatherer, as the Hebrew captives on the 
banks of the Nile once toiled to appease their cruel taskmasters. 
But the modern peasant who builds his mud hut on the mounds 
covering the monuments of the past, the true Egyptian, is 
virtually the same as his ancestor, who, so many centuries ago, 
helped to raise the Pyramids and the Obelisks, who worked the 
shaduf or scattered his seed in the time of Cheops or Rameses ; 
the various successive conquerors of the land have changed its 
customs, and language, and religion, but the sons of the soil 
remain the same, a healthy, handsome, hardworking race, poor 
and abstemious, but contented and happy. It is in the extreme 
fertility of Egypt that its worth consists, and agriculture em- 
ploys the vast majority of the population—the peasant class, 
who do all the work as they have done during the 7000 years 
over which their history extends. In the present day, political 
pressure weighs them down and keeps them in abject poverty. 
1 Feypt. By Stanley Lane-Poole. London: Sampson, Low, and Marston. 
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Their vices are the vices of servitude; the victims of rapacious 
greed, they have become avaricious and thieving themselves. 

The modern townspeople are a mixed race, and resemble but 
little the ancient inhabitants of Thebes and Memphis, being 
more like the Arab in character and manner. Their life is a 
contrast to the active life of the country people, for they dream 
and trifle away the greater part of the day, although, when 
occasion requires, they can display energy and perseverance. 

The ordinary inhabitant of the towns passes his life in a simple and 
uniform manner. Before sunrise he leaves his couch, performs the 
morning ablutions enjoined by his religion, and repeats his early prayer. 
To say his morning prayer after sunrise is forbidden by the ordinances 
of his religion, and to allow the sun to rise over one’s slumbering head 
is regarded as prejudicial to health. He then drinks his cup of coffee, 
and smokes his pipe either at home or in the public coffee-house. His 
breakfast which he takes after the coffee, or sometimes before it, consists 
of the remains of his meal of the previous evening, or of cakes and 
milk, or for a trifle he procures from the market the ever ready national 
dish of fil, that is, stewed beans. He then engages in his avocations, 
buys, sells, writes, works, or moves about, all in the most comfortable, 
quiet, and deliberate manner. ‘ What is not done to-day must be done 
to-morrow” in Arabic, “to-morrow, if God please,” stands written on his 
forehead in large letters. 

The second half of the day is passed in much the same way 
as the first. The habit of dawdling which strikes the energetic 
northerner so forcibly, is not due to natural indolence alone, but 
also to the fact that little trade or industry exists in Egypt 
now. 

There is really nothing for which the Egyptian mechanics can be 
said to be famous. The things in which they used to excel are rapidly 
being forgotten. The fine masonry of the older mosques would be 
thrown away on the architectural tastes of the present day, and hence 
the race of skilful masons is becoming extinct. ‘The coloured glass 
which used to be made in great perfection for windows and lamps is 
the product of a forgotten art, and most of the glass and china used 
in Egypt—even the national coffee-cups—are imported from Europe. 
The same fate has come to the turners who used to make beautiful 
lattice window-screens ; people now prefer glass, and lattices being no 
longer required, turners are forgetting how to make them. The potters 
do a good trade in unglazed porous vessels for cooling water, and the 
palm furnishes occupation to many hands. Egypt is no longer famous 
for fine linen; even its cotton and woollen stuffs are coarse, and its 
silk of poor quality. The tanners, however, have not fcrgotten their 
cunning in curing morocco leather, and the love of ornament, extending 
beyond slippers, supports goldsmiths in all the small towns (p. 159). 
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The Egyptian is always dignified and ceremonious, whether 
at home or abroad; even his amusements are sedate and 
decorous, and he is seldom heard to laugh aloud. Religion is 
an essential part of his daily life; nevertheless, the bulk of the 
population have but a dim notion of what their religion really is 
as far as its dogmas are concerned; the doctrines of Islam 
are indeed few and simple whilst its practical duties are many 
and complicated. The women of all classes are not expected 
to concern themselves about the next world ; religion as well as 
education is deemed superfluous for them, although it is a 
fallacy to attribute to their religion the doctrine that they have 
no souls. Mr. Lane-Poole tells us that : 


The women of Egypt are, perhaps, as well bred and as busy as the 
women of Europe. It is absurd to contrast an average Englisi woman 
with the favourites of a pacha’s harem, but a middle-class Egyptian wife 
does very much the same thing that the wife of an ordinary Englishman 
of business does. In Egypt there is cooking, washing, mending, house- 
keeping, to be done as well as elsewhere, and it is the wife who has to 
do or direct it all. . . . A good deal of her time is spent in needlework, 
embroidery, and spinning ; and these domestic employments are deemed 
the most praiseworthy for a woman: “an hour at the distaff,” said the 
Prophet, ‘‘is better than a year’s worship.” She has her amusements, 
too, and can sing and play and dance sometimes ; she is fond of gossip, 


and makes and receives prodigious calls. ‘The women of a set have 
their private réunions, to which no husband dare enter ; and the proceed- 
ings are childishly boisterous and joyous. . . . The children naturally 


learn little work, learning from the women among whom their early 
years are spent. In truth, it is little of any kind they learn at home, 
except manners and the rudiments of religion. . . . In manners, the 
Egyptian boy of the middle and upper classes is singularly graceful and 
courteous, and his deference to his father and elders is a striking feature 
in Egyptian family life. . . . In spite of a certain formality in their 
relations, parents and children are generally strongly bound together in 
love, and no parent fears poverty or an infirm old age whilst there is a 
son to work for him (pp. 141, seq.) 


This picture of domestic felicity is no doubt very charming, 
but the fact that such details as those given above, should be 
the most striking and interesting things to be said about modern 
Egyptians, does but show us how vast is the chaos existing 
between the past and the present. The decay of national 
vigour is so complete that one has difficulty in believing that 
the same land gave birth to the sages and philosophers, the 


legislators and warriors who made Egypt famous in by-gone 
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times, or that the present indolent, peaceful inhabitants can be 
descendants of men whose invincible patience, perseverance, and 
enterprise is testified by the mastery over material and skilful 
execution of detail displayed in their vast national monuments. 
Could the architects who planned, and the builders who executed 
the tombs of the Kings with their marvellous paintings, and the 
temples of the Gods with their colossal statues, their sculptures 
and inscriptions, rise from the mummy-cases where they rest 
from their labours, what would they say to their degenerate 
posterity ? 

The little book wherefrom the above extracts are taken, 
contains a considerable amount of information respecting 
Egypt in a concise form, and told in an agreeable manner; it 
will be found an invaluable handbook for those who have not 
inclination or opportunity to study more ponderous volumes. 


2.—BISHOP ULLATHORNE ON HUMILITY.! 


The venerable Bishop of Birmingham has just issued another 
volume containing the long fruits of his pastoral life. The 
Dedication of the work tells us how it “took its beginning 
from instructions directed to the formation of the first members” 
of a Sisterhood which has been a well-known object of his 
Lordship’s care, and which moreover has been one of the glories 
of his diocese. Yet the reader must not imagine that the 
Lectures are suitable to nuns only. They are suitable to nuns, 
it is true ; but at the same time they touch upon the questions 
that most generally agitate the great century in which we live. 
For Humility is the great subject there discussed ; and whether 
men will be Christian or un-Christian largely depends on 
whether they will or will not submit to be humble, as becomes 
the creatures absolutely dependent on a Creator : 

God alone is independent ; every creature is dependent on God. 
. . . As humility springs in the order of justice from the truth of our 
dependence on God, it is the virtue proper to the intellectual and moral 
creature, and the foundation of all those virtues whereby man is per- 
fected unto God. But as the pillar that led Israel from Egypt to the 
Land of Promise was both light and cloud, so this virtue of humility is 
light to the children of belief, whilst to the children of this world it 
takes the appearance of an obscure and unintelligible cloud. It 
enlightens the humble ; it perplexes the proud” (p. 2). 

1 The Groundwork of the Christian Virtues. By Bishop Ullathorne. London: 
Burns and Oates, 1882. 
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Hence the world unwillingly hears of humility; and yet it 
it is of the greatest importance to the world to listen to a 
discourse upon this virtue. 

As a preliminary step, the great law of probation is ex- 
plained at length, probation being “the test of subjection.” 
Next are treated the nature and the difficulties of Christian 
virtue, precisely as it is Christian and not merely natural. To 
ignore these obstacles that stand in the way of virtuous living is 
a fatal mistake, yet one common to beginners. ‘“ Those who 
begin to serve God in earnest are often taken with the fancy that 
nothing is easier than the cultivation of virtues, and think they 
see their perfection already in prospect.” This is the state of 
first fervour, with its accompanying sweetnesses : 


But God, whose government of souls is directed to the perfecting of 
them for the final end according to what they are capable of bearing, 
withdraws this sensible light after it has done its work, that the soul may 
begin to know herself, may take the way of humility, labour at her puri- 
fication, and strive for solid virtue (pp. 53, 55). 


And such use of obstacles finds its parallel in worldly pursuits. 


When a man sets himself to make a name, a fortune, or a position 
in the world, the difficulties in his way become the cause of his success. 
They draw forth his latent energies, increase his acuteness, and energize 
his resolution, patience, and perseverance. Each obstacle augments his 
courage, each step gained is a reward. Where there is not utter degene- 
ration, the love of rising over obstacles is inherent in human nature, 
and is confined to neither sex. What is the secret charm of those 
innumerable stories that never fail to interest both youth and age? 
“Forsooth he cometh with a tale, he cometh with a story that draweth 
children from their play, and old men from the chimney-corner.” It is 
always the old tale, new through a thousand editions, of some dear 
object to be gained that fascinates the soul, but is only achieved through 
the conquest of many obstacles that meet the adventurer on untried 
ways, and the prize that makes him happy is won by faith, courage, and 
perseverance (p. 62.) 

The definition of humility is given with great care, as befits 
the importance of the matter. Humility, properly explained, is 
neither the absurd nor the degrading thing that its enemies 
make it, to say nothing of its friends whose zeal is not secundum 
scientiam. The exact nature of humility being once settled, the 
treatise upon that virtue expands in the succeeding chapters 
with great fulness of development. The Holy Scriptures and 
the Fathers are largely laid under contribution in the task, 
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whilst the most approved theologians, especially St. Thomas, are 
made to lend the aid of their authority. Contrasted with 
these luminous sources of wisdom, we have presented to us the 
darkly-groping inquirers of pagan antiquity, who feel about “ if 
haply they may find” humility ; but that guest ever eludes 
their grasp. Aristotle and Plato are given as specimens of 
Greece; while of Rome the examples chosen are Cicero, 
Seneca, and the Emperor Antoninus. As a result of the 
examination— 


We see that the chief heathen virtue begins and ends in the man. 
Its foundation is self-esteem, its object human honour, and its chief 
instruments what we should call the advantages of fortune. It resolves 
itself into self-regard, worldly success, and the worship of honour, 
received from honourable, that is, successful men (p. 296). 

And again— 

The secret of the heathen’s heart was this : by prolonged alienation 
from God, pride became rooted until it was taken for an element of 
nature and the spring of moral strength, and from this the intellectual 
notion arose, that the spirit within him was Divine, and so man was 
sufficient for himself. The loss of the knowledge of God led to the loss 
of the knowledge of sin, and to such an obscuration of conscience that 
the inner soul, so little known, so far from the all-revealing light of God, 
was hidden from man. This explains the magnanimity of the Greeks 
based altogether on self-sufficiency, and the self-inebriating enthusiasm 
of the Brahmins and Buddhists, based on emanative pantheism. The 
law of virtue became the regulator of pride. The pride rebuked 
by the heathen moralist and lashed by the satirists, was not the prin- 
ciple of pride, but offensive and excessive manifestations of it, that 
disturbed or inconvenienced the pride of other men (p. 302). 


The above is by no means a summary of the work under 
review. Indeed it is one of the excellencies of the book that it 
does not repeat a number of platitudes about humility, the gist 
of which could all be summarized in a few pages; but that it 
follows out several ramifications of the main theme, and these 
ramifications are substantial and distinct portions of a single 
whole. Thus we have presented to us a body of most valuable 
doctrine on the most important of all virtues. 

By writings like the present volume Bishop Ullathorne, in 
his venerable old age, still discharges the specially episcopal 
office of teaching, and compensates by spiritual writings which 
will remain as a permanent memorial of him, for a necessarily 
diminished activity in the pulpit and on the platform. 
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3.—FATHER RYDER’S POEMS.! 


Father Ryder has conferred upon his readers a real benefit 
by the gift of what is a rare thing, a foetic volume of religious 
poetry. Neither elevated piety, nor deep thought, suffice to 
make metrical compositions poetry ; the imaginative power and 
the artistic touch are needed also, and here they are not lacking. 
Both of these qualities are strikingly marked in a single poem, 
“The Poet’s Purgatory,” in which a fine descriptive skill enhances 
the poem’s meditative pathos, the pensive sweetness of which is 
echoed by the harmony of the stanza. 

A dreary plain before mine eyes was spread, 
On every side high-girt with frowning hill ; 
A sun above was hanging dull and red, 


No pleasant sound was there of babbling rill 

Or any living thing, but voiceless all and still. 

Those rugged heights no shadow ever threw 

Athwart the grass drought-sick and deadly sere, 

For that red sun was motionless, nor knew 

Or merry dawn or evening’s peaceful cheer, 

Or season’s grateful march to lead the moving year. 

Liker a funeral lamp it seemed to be, 

Dependent in some sad death-haunted cave ; 

The gracious sounds of insects’ summer glee, 

The voice of breeze, the plash of restless wave, 

The silence-wearied ear might ever vainly crave. 
Across this melancholy plain pass in vision the ghosts of those 
poets who had squandered their gifts, not indeed upon base, but 
on unworthy objects. 

Their souls had drunk of beauty as a wine ; 

Nature had spoken secrets in their ears ; 

Theirs was the rare intelligence Divine 

That caught the music of the starry spheres ; 

Yet had they dreamed of time and not the eternal years. 


Others had sung, but as “worshippers of man,” notwithstanding 
that “their theme was virtue,” of devoted friends, and of patriots 
who had died for their country— 

Of many a noble soul whose life and death was pride ; 
but these, too, had failed to teach their listeners 


That the blind thirst for beauty is not healed 
At any wandering stream, but at the fount unsealed. 


1 Poems, Original and Translated, by H. I. D. Ryder, of the Oratory. Dublin: 
M. H, Gill and Son, 1882. 
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Among the wandering spirits passed some who, occasionally at 
least, had turned their gifts to its nobler purpose : 


For them the plain had nooks of stealthy flowers, 
Which other eyes less favoured might not see ; 
Their fevered brows oft felt refreshing showers 
Although the heavens without a cloud might be. 
So paid the Queen of Heaven their feeble ministry. 


The teaching of this poem is one never more needed than in an 
age when materialistic poetry, brightened by fancy, endeavours 
to supplant poetry in which a lofty moral tone is blended with a 
large and plastic imagination, as well as with genuine passion, 
such poetry as that of Wordsworth and Coleridge; but the 
poetic is not lost in the didactic vein, and the poet has 
escaped the reproach, “ His poem has a fine moral, but sleeps 
in it.” 

Many of these poems are very brief, yet brevity has not 
made them obscure. Several may be described as “ Thoughts.” 
Milton tells us of thoughts that 


° 
Voluntary move, 
Harmonious numbers ; 


and it is only when the thought is translated into verse labo- 
riously, and as a task, that the garment of poetry fits it 
awkwardly. Here is a thought not the less poetic for 
being grave: 


GOOD-BYE. 


A trivial phrase that flies from lip to lip, 

It serves to punctuate the page of life 

From the scarce breathéd comma to the break 
Of death’s full stop, when friends must part indeed, 
And know for what it is the last good-bye ; 
When time’s insatiate stammering is hushed 
And an eternal silence speaks for all. 

When I am bid “ good-bye,” I ever hear 

Or loud or faint the closing of a door, 

Which leaves my soul outside, some joy within ; 
Some sympathetic circle made complete, 

Where I once was but am not any more ; 

A shadowed portent of eternal loss, 

Of outer darkness sundered from the light. 

Yet, as a lance was thought itself to salve 

The wound it had inflicted, so this phrase, 

Read but as “ God be with you,” is a charm 
Against the pain of parting, for with God 

Is all that man can love, and no “ good-bye.” 
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The brevity of these poems is doubtless a chief cause of 
their remarkable significance. As further specimens of the class 
may be named those entitled, “ Epithalamium” (p. 37); “Ille 
Homo qui dicitur Jesus” (p. 45), in which mere narrative suffices 
to bring out that significance ; “ Jesus Magister” (p. 76); “ Ecce, 
nova facio omnia” (p. 78), in which it is combined with a keen 
human tenderness ;” and “Sorrow” (p. 43). Sometimes a deep 
meaning looks out from pieces that illustrate familiar incidents, 
as, for instance, one entitled “The Last Train” (p. 74). In some 
cases it is associated with the august mysteries of the Catholic 
ritual, as in the lines named “The Two Mementos.” Few priests 
will read this poem with unmoistened eye; and no true lover of 
poetry will deem it less poetical because its theme is ecclesiastical. 


THE TWO MEMENTOS. 
The centuries that have looked on Holy Mass 
Have scantly touched its awful Liturgy : 
Traditional words and gestures, hand and eye, 
Bespeak an ordinance that might not pass ; 
And yet thereto time-elements it has, 
Recording those that live and those that die, 
What time the priest, his ritual put by, 
Bows gazing in his memory as a glass : 
Within his heart he bears the tablets twain 
Wherewith he interleaves his sacred book ; 
The one doth freely from the other gain, 
As churchyard ground which fruit-trees overlook ; 
Some friends are living yet; but ah, grey head, 
How full is thy “ memento of the dead !” 

Not a few of Father Ryder’s poems deal with actual life, the 
sacred ties of which are often most revered by those who revere 
yet more the ascetic life. Among these pieces is one of singular 
beauty. Its title is “ Bicé, India, Aug. 2, 1877.” Bicé is the 
Italian abbreviation of Beatrice. 

i. 
We knew the orbit of our darling star 
Would hide it from us for a weary while, 
And fed our yearning on a pictured smile, 
A reflex gleam that floated from afar ; 
But now an interdict Divine doth bar 
Its ever dawning in our wistful ken, 
Till we, too, vanish from the eyes of men 
To dwell immortal where the angels are. 


Old paths grow dim ; where once in light we trod, 
Our weary eyes a quenchless sorrow blinds ; 
In the deep shadow of earth’s “never more” 
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Fond memory sits fingering her trifles o’er ; 
Our star the while its perfect orbit finds, 
Circling for ever‘round the throne of God. 





II. 
Youngest of seven, with all thy life before, 
So lately wife and mother, and now dead, 
The golden future ripening o’er thy head, 
A barren promise : we would fain adore 
The Almighty will, but find our hearts too sore 
To hold the thought that God in this was good, 
And such affliction love misunderstood, 
Nor mortal lips beseem such mystic lore. 


Oh, once our youngest, now our eldest grown, 

In that far country where our Father reigns, 
Teach us how cheaply purchased by thy pains 
The endless joys that God has made thine own ; 
To our sad hearts the gracious scheme repeat 
Thou learn’st but now at the great Master’s feet. 


The difficulty connected with some special forms of 
poetry often enhances the power it tests, and among the 
best of these poems are several of the sonnets, original or 
translated, including three addressed to Cardinal Newman. 
Unfortunately, our present limits forbid quotation from them. 
We must content ourselves by directing the reader’s serious 
attention to the most remarkable poem in the volume, and the 
longest—one which many will regard as the most valuable 
contribution to Catholic poetry since the publication of “The 
Dream of Gerontius.” It is a translation of a poem entitled 
“Philomela,” and its fidelity to the original will be the more 
easily appreciated as the Latin version is printed in an 
appendix. An explanatory note states Father Ryder’s grounds 
—to us they seem hardly conclusive—for believing that this 
poem, commonly attributed to St. Bonaventura, is really the 
work of an English priest, John of Hoveden, who, “having been 
chaplain to Eleanor, Edward the First’s Queen, retired from 
Court to Hoveden, in Yorkshire, where he devoted himself to 
pastoral work. . . . ‘He composed many books to God’s glory 
and the laud of the saints, gathering the flowers from either 
Testament.’ ... The poem has been translated into Italian 
and Spanish, and twice into German. Its translation was the 
last literary occupation of Cardinal Diepenbroch, and one of the 
consolations of his death-bed, with a running commentary, as he 
tells us, in the voices of two nightingales from the garden 
beneath his window.” A later Catholic poet, an excellent and 
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yet hardly a better one, Crashaw, gave usa poem, “Music’s Duel,” 
which may have been suggested by the “ Philomela,”! though it 
is not in the slightest degree a plagiary. Father Ryder is fortu- 
nate in having thus associated his name with those of two 
Catholic poets of the seventeenth and the thirteenth centuries 
destined to be long remembered. 

The poem begins by an address to the nightingale, 
beseeching her to go on an embassage of love to that “ Unicum 
Dilectum” whose Sacred Passion is the constant subject of 
the poet’s meditation. 

Nightingale, that singest in the front of spring, 

Glad surcease foretelling from mire and tempesting, 
Soothing our heart’s woe with thy sweet jargoning, 
Hail, discreetest bird, to me thy passage wing ! 

Come and thou shalt get thee whither cannot I, 

Mine absent friend and lover with sweetest song to ply, 
Solacing all his sadness with subtle minstrelsy, 

To whom for other service I may not win anigh. 

Do what for me is ever my feeble strength above, 
Salute with tenderest greetings the Only One I love, 
And tell Him there is nothing which under heaven doth hove, 
But He and only He my faithful heart may move. 

The poem consists of quatrains, the four lines of which have 
but a single rhyme, a stanza involving, of course, a task more 
arduous in English than in the southern languages. We had 
marked many stanzas in which the quaint simplicity, as well as the 
fervour and tenderness, of the original is admirably given, and 
we much regret that our present limits do not admit of their 


extraction. 


4.—WRITINGS OF ST. FRANCIS.” 

The writings of the saints possess a special virtue and 
unction, which produces on the mind of the reader an impression 
distinct from and unequalled by that of any ordinary religious 
books. The translation of the works of St. Francis of Assisi 
now before us, will therefore be a welcome addition to the 
library, not only of members of the order, for whom they are 
especially destined, but to that of every Christian. For although, 
as we are told in the introduction, neither deep learning nor 


1 In the original the word is spelt ‘‘ Philomena.” 
2 Works of the Seraphic Father St. Francis of Assisi, translated by a Religious of 
the Order. R. Washbourne, Paternoster Row. 
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sublime eloquence are to be found in these pages, yet they teem 
with treasures of far greater value; jewels which shine 


resplendent in the crown of the saints, more especially the 
exquisite simplicity, humility, and charity which filled the heart 
of the Seraphic Patriarch, and that fervent, all-absorbing love of 
God which enabled him—as no study of this world’s science 
could have done—to penetrate hidden mysteries, and trans- 
formed him into so faithful an image of his Divine Master. Of 
all the wonderful virtues of St. Francis, the one which stands 
out most prominently is his devotion to that poverty which he 
regarded as the queen of virtues, as “the straight road to salva- 
tion, the nurse of humility, the root of perfection,” and wherein 
he saw “the surest means for the soul to attain to the possession 
of the Supreme Good, and the eternal riches of the heavenly 
kingdom.” 

But his strenuous advocacy of poverty—a thing always 
antagonistic to the instincts of human nature—did not rest on 
general reasons alone, for it was intended as a protest against the 
luxury of the age in which he lived. A like protest is not less 
needed in our own day, and since the apostle of poverty can no 
longer in the flesh crusade against the prevalent love of money 
and extravagant display, he must speak by his writings, and by 
the example of the holy religious of the orders he established, 
which have increased with a rapidity foreseen by their Founder, 
and foretold by him for the consolation of his brethren at a time 
when, being only four or six in number, they were discouraged 
thereat. 








Do not be sad because of the smallness of our number, nor let my 
and your simplicity terrify you; for the Lord has shown me in very 
truth how He will make you increase to a great number, and will cause 
you wonderfully to multiply. . . . For your sakes I must needs say 
what I have seen, and which I would rather have kept secret, if charity 
did not oblige me to repeat it. I saw a great multitude of men coming 
to us, and wishing to take our holy habit and join in our manner of 
life. And even now I have the sound of them in my ears, as they come 
and go according to the commands of holy obedience. I see the roads 
full of a great multitude of almost every nation hastening to these parts. 
The French are coming, the Spaniards are hastening, the English and 
Germans are running, and a vast number from divers other countries 
are approaching with all speed (p. 105). 


While St. Francis’ favourite virtue was poverty, he practised 
humility with a perfection which has never been surpassed, and 
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but seldom equalled. To those who read the lives of the saints,, 
it must often appear an anomaly that they should reckon them- 
selves not only the vilest of men, but the greatest of sinners. 
St. Francis solves the mystery, and in doing so, throws a new 
light upon the words: “ Unto whom much is given, of him shall 
much be required.” We find him, in Colloquy XI., explaining to 
Brother Pacificus how it is that the more holy the servants of 
God are, the more humble they also are. 


As they were travelling, and conversing together on the things of 
God, the Brother asked the man of God what he thought of himself ? 
“‘T think,” replied the humble servant of Christ, “‘that I am the greatest 
of sinners.” But the Brother answered : “ You cannot, my Father, say 
or think that with an upright conscience.” The Saint exclaimed: “If 
the greatest sinner had received all the graces Christ has lavished on 
me, I believe truly that he would be far more pleasing to God than 
Iam” (p. 211). 


Humility necessarily brings with it its twin sister obedience, 
and on obedience St. Francis was ever insisting in his writings. 
He bids his brethren fulfil at once the command given them, 
and not wait for it to be repeated, whatever it may be; telling 
them that even if the Superior were to command anything 
above their power, holy obedience would supply them with 
strength. The following anecdote illustrates his manner of 
testing their willingness to give up their own judgment : 


Two youths once earnestly begged to be admitted into the order, 
and St. Francis, wishing to try their obedience and their readiness to 
renounce their own will, took them with him into the garden, saying : 
“Come with me, and plant some cabbages for the use of the religious, 
in the same manner that you will see me do.” ‘Then taking the plants, 
he put them into the ground with their roots upwards. One of the 
youths, who was truly obedient, did exactly the same ; but the other, 
who was wise in his own eyes, began to argue against this novel method 
of gardening, asserting that the cabbages should be planted the other 
way up. The blessed Father said to him: ‘ My son, imitate me, and do 
as I do.” But he refused, repeating that what he was doing was folly. 
Then our holy Father said: “ Brother, I see that thou art a great master, 
a simple and humble order is not fit for such masters, but poor simple 
and humble persons, such as this thy companion. He shall remain 
with us, but we cannot receive thee. Go thy way! (p. 228.) 


The “ Sayings of St. Francis” breathe throughout the happi- 
ness with which his perfect detachment and his continual 
remembrance of Heaven inspired him. When exhorting his 
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children to persevere in the observance of their holy rule, 
St. Francis was accustomed to encourage and console them by 
saying : 

O beloved brethren, and children eternally blessed, listen to the 
voice of your Father. We have promised great things, but greater 
are promised to us. Let us observe the former and sigh after the latter. 
Pleasures are short, the punishment is eternal. Sufferings are light, the 
glory infinite. Many are called, few are chosen ; there will be retribu- 
tion for all (p. 234). 

The language of the translation is to be commended for its 
clearness and intelligibility, and the book will be found a valu- 
able one to take up in brief moments of leisure by those who 
desire to know, and in their own degree to imitate, the spirit of 
the Seraphic Francis. 


5.—OUIDA’S STORIES FOR CHILDREN,! 

To write stories for children is always a serious responsibility 
for the writer. The pictures painted on the blank tablet of a 
childish imagination always leave a permanent mark, and are 
often indelible. The quick perception of childhood sees instinc- 
tively the moral teaching of the story, whether for good or evil, 
and the child’s moral sense is quickened or blunted, straightened 
or twisted, according to the doctrine which underlies every story 
which deserves the name. When a writer of Ouida’s wonderful 
power of word painting undertakes to write for children, the 
tale she tells is sure to make a deep impression. Limdz is 
intended by the authoress to be an instructive as well as an 
entertaining book, and it has all the more interest to Catholics 
because it was written for the little Italian Prince, Victor 
Emmanuel, Prince of Naples, to whom, as the “ Hope of Italy,” 
Ouida dedicates it. It has a Catholic or quasi-Catholic tone 
throughout, and talks familiarly of Catholic usages and Catholic 
worship. What are we to say of the book? Can we safely 
recommend it as suitable for little Catholic children? We will 
leave our readers to draw their own conclusions when they have 


read our account of it. 

Bimbi strikes us as the attempt of one whose moral sense 
is perverted, and who is half conscious of the perversion, to 
throw aside the taint of evil and to be childlike, innocent, 
simple, at least for once. There is no moralizing in the book, 


! Bimbi: Stories for Children. By Ouida. 
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no straining after moral effect, no effort to inculcate religious 
truths through the medium of the tales—perhaps it is all the 
better for this. There is a great deal of natural beauty in some 
of the pictures painted, and of the characters that are drawn. 
But just as he who is used to a rolling deck cannot walk straight 
upon the land, so Ouida’s perverted moral sense crops out, 
especially when she attempts to introduce some “improving” 
incident into the story she is telling. In one only of the stories 
is there any trace of what we must call the prevalent vice of 
Ouida’s novels. The rest are in this respect harmless enough. 
But over and over again the little readers of these stories are 
taught to esteem as a virtue that exaggerated devotion to 
animal pets which is compatible with, and very commonly found 
along with, an entire absence of any kind of supernatural charity. 
Many of the cruel sensualists of Ouida’s novels, like the Roman 
ladies of Pagan times, would shudder at the very idea of the 
slightest pain inflicted on their lap-dog, and would make con- 
siderable personal sacrifices for the health and comfort of their 
petted darling. The spirit of kindness to the dumb animals, 
the hatred of any wanton cruelty to them, is a sort of overflow 
of the spirit of true charity, but it is on a different footing 
altogether, and to ignore the difference, or to represent the 
brutes as sharing the “rights” of men, is directly at variance 
with the spirit of the Catholic Church. It is in this that we 
take exception to several scenes in Bzmdi. The authoress shows 
her ill-balanced moral sense in an ignorance of the natural 
“fitness” of things when it is a question of the interests of 
animals and of men. Thus in the story called “ Moufflou,” 
a poor lame boy named Lolo has a favourite French poodle, to 
which he teaches all kind of cunning tricks, and which he loves 
with a most exaggerated affection. Lolo’s elder brother is 
drawn for the army, and his mother, to save her son (who is 
her chief support), very prudently accepts the offer of a thousand 
francs for the dog, made by an English stranger. When the 
lame boy heard of it— 

Lolo grew white and grew cold as ice ; he stammered, threw up his 
hands over his head, gasped a little for breath, then fell down in a dead 
swoon, his poor useless limb doubled up under him. 

When Tasso came home that sad night, and found his little brother 
shivering, moaning, and half delirious, and when he heard what had 


been done he was sorely grieved. 
“Qh, mother, how could you do it?” he cried. “Poor, poor 


Moufflou! And Lolo loves him so!” 
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. Meanwhile Lolo was sick and delirious with grief. Twenty 
times he got out of his bed and screamed to be allowed to go with 
Moufflou, and twenty times his mother and his brothers put him back 
again and held him down, and tried in vain to quiet him. 

The child was beside himself with misery. ‘‘ Moufflou, Moufflou !” 
he sobbed at every moment ; and by night he was in a raging fever, and 
when his mother, frightened, ran in and called in the doctor of the 
quarter, that worthy shook his head and said something as to a shock of 
the nervous system, and muttered a long word, “ meningitis” . 

‘Tf he could see the dog he cries so for it might save him,” said the 
doctor, who stood with a grave face watching Lolo. 

But that was beyond any one’s power. No one could tell where 
Moufflou was. He might be carried away to England, to France, to 
Russia, to America—who could say? ‘They did not know where the 
purchaser had gone. Moufflou even might be dead. 

The poor mother, when the doctor said that, went and looked at 
the ten hundred-franc notes that were once like angels’ faces to her, and 
said to them: 

“© you children of Satan, why did you tempt me? I sold the 

poor innocent, trustful beast to get you, and now my child is 
dying” (p. 119). 
Now the moral of this is bad. It represents the poor woman 
as having done wrong in selling the dog to save her son from 
conscription. It enlists the pity of the child-reader on behalf 
of Lolo, whose illness is brought on by his mischievous and 
exaggerated attachment to the poodle. It makes it out as a 
natural thing that his whole soul’s affection should centre on the 
dog, and to heighten the reader's compassion, the boy is a 
cripple. All this is bad, and tends to pervert the moral sense 
of children. 

In “The Little Earl,’ Ouida goes further still. The hero 
of the story (and a very pretty story it is), a child of seven years 
old, wanders away from home, gets lost, and among other 
adventures comes across a shed where pigs are being branded. 


Bertie saw the man take the red-hot iron and go up to the pig. 
Bertie’s face grew blanched with horror. 

“Stop, stop! what are you doing to the pig?” he screamed, as he 
ran in to the man, who looked up and stared. 

“T be branding the pig; get out, or I'll brand you,” he cried. Bertie 
held his ground ; his eyes were flashing. 

“You wicked, wicked man! Do you not know the poor pig was 
made by God ?” 

“Dunno,” said the wretch, with a grin. ‘She'll be eat by men, 
come Candlemas! I be marking of her, cos I’ll turn her out on the 
downs with t’other. Git out, youngster; you’ve no call here.” 
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Bertie planted himself firmly on his feet, and doubled his little fists. 
‘*T will not see you do such a cruelty to a poor dumb thing,” he said, 
while he grew white as death, “7 w#d/ not.” 

The man scowled, and yet grinned. 

“Will you beat me, little Hop-o’-my-Thumb ?” 

Bertie put himself before the poor black pig, who was squealing 
from mere fright and the scorch of the fire. 

“You shall not get the pig without killing me first. You are a 
cruel man.” 

The man grew angry. 

“Tell you what, youngster, I’ve a mind to try the jumping-irons on 
you for your impudence. You look like a drowned white kitten. Clear 
off, if you don’t want to taste something red-hot.” 

Bertie’s whole body grew sick, but he did not move and he did 
not quail. 

“TI would rather you did it to me than to this poor thing,” he 


answered. 
“‘T’m blowed!” said the man, relaxing his wrath from sheer amaze- 
’ g 


ment. ‘Well, you’re a good plucked one, you are” (p. 297). 


Here again the childish mind is trained to exaggerate the 
consideration due to animals, and to regard it as a sin to inflict 
on a pig the momentary pain of the hot iron marking his thick 
skin. A similar incident occurs in “ Findelkind.” Through 
forgetfulness the little boy leaves out two little lambs, who are 
frozen in the snow. When he finds them dead, “his heart 
seemed frozen, like the dead lambs.” 

He came into the midst of the people with the two little lambs in 
his arms, and he heeded neither the outcries of neighbours nor the 
frenzied joy of his mother; his eyes looked straight before him, and his 
face was white like the snow. 

“1 killed them,” he said, and then two great tears rolled down his 
cheeks and fell on the little cold bodies of the two little dead brothers. 

Findelkind was very ill for many days and many nights after that. 
Whenever he spoke in his fever he always said, “I killed them!” Never 
anything else (p. 256). 

This is simply sentimental rubbish, as the boy was not at all to 
blame, and ends with a piece of very bad theology : 


When he says his prayers at bed-time, Findelkind always ends 


them so: 
*“‘ Dear God [szc], do let the little lambs play with the other Findel- 


kind that is in Heaven.” 


What a prayer for a Catholic child ! 
It is a pleasure to turn to healthier stories. “ Meleagris 
Gallopavo” is an excellent satire on vanity, and “The Ambitious 
VOL. XXVII. U 
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Rose Tree” on pride. Meleagris Gallopavo is the classical name 
for a conceited old turkey who escapes in company with a pig 
into a wood, and there interviews a number of the animals. 
Among others— 


A pretty partridge went tripping by at that moment with some finely- 
grown sons and daughters after her. She was a charming and lovely 
creature, only she had a sadly nervous manner. 

“When it grows near the rst of September,” she said in a tone of 
apology to the pig, who saluted her as Lady Starnacineria, “ every 
sound, the very slightest, sends my heart up into my mouth, and I take 
every stone for a dog. What is the use or the joy of bringing these dear 
children into a world of shot? Their doom is to be huddled alive into 
a game-bag, with broken limbs and torn bodies, and my lord will think 
himself a saint fit for Heaven if he sends a hamper of them up toa 
hospital.” 

* All men’s hypocrisy, madam,” said the pig. “I prefer the frank, 
blunt snap of the fox, who makes no pretence of Christian charity, but 
only wants his dinner.” 

“Tf it were only the fox,” sighed the partridge, “‘that would be very 
bearable ; and he likes a common hen quite as well as ourselves—and 
better, because the poor creature is bigger.” 

With a sigh she devoted herself to laying open an ant’s nest, and 
called to her young to devour the eggs in it. 

“This seems a very nice home of yours,” said the pig, to provoke 
conversation. 

The partridge sighed as the pheasant had done. 

“It is too charming amongst these turnips,” she said, “and there is 
most excellent fare all over these fields ; but, alas! for what a fate do I 
live and hatch these dear children—the gun, the dog, the bag! Ah, 
dear sir, life to a partridge, where man is, is only a vale of tears, though 
led in the best of cornfields !” 

And she said “Cheep, cheep,” made a restless little flutter of all her 
feathers, and crept under the rail again back amongst the turnips. 

At that moment a fine black rabbit, with a white tuft for a tail, 
darted by too quick for the pig to stop him. 

‘Ah, he has a sad life—almost as sad as mine!” said the turtle-dove. 
“ He dwells in quite a humble way underground, but they never let him 
alone. When they can shoot nothing else, they are for ever banging 
and blazing at him. And they put a férret through his hall-door without 
ever knocking to say they are there. Have you ever seen the poor 
bunnies setting outside their warrens cleaning their faces like pussy-cats 
in the cool of the early morning? Ah, such a pretty sight! But men 
only want them for their pelts, or to put them into a pie.” 

“What is your opinion of men, dear lady?” said the pig, as a red 
and white cow came and looked over the fence. 

“Oh, don’t mention them!” said the cow, with unfeigned horror. 
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“ Don’t they massacre all my pretty children, and drive me to market 
with my udders bursting, and break my heart and brand my skin; and 
when I am grown old will they not knock me on the head, or runa 
knife through my spine, and turn me into a hundred uses—hide, and 
hoofs, and everything ? It is all written in their children’s lesson-books. 
‘The most useful animal in the kingdom of nature is a cow.’ That is 
what they say. Ugh!” (pp. 267—269). 


The first story of all, and the longest in the book, called 
“The Niirnberg Stove,” is excellent. “In the Apple Country” 
is the only one which has a dash of the sensuous in it, and it is 
a very faint dash after all. 

Our readers will probably by this time have arrived at our 
own conclusion, that the book is an excellent one to read to 
children, but scarcely to put in their hands. The mischievous 
tendencies may easily be prevented by pointing out to the little 
ones how foolish it was of Lolo to make sucha fuss about a 
French poodle, and of little Earl Bertie about an old pig. The 
music of the flowing style will make it a pleasure to the reader 
who reads it aloud, and will be excellent training for the ears of 
the little listeners. If there are some few defects in the tone 
of the stories, they are far fewer than what we should have 
expected from the author of Moths, and other still less desirable 
stories. 


6.—PERMANENCE AND EVOLUTION.® 


This work is not of a dogmatic character. ‘It is simply an 
independent inquiry into that vast question of the origin of 
species which is at present attracting so much attention in the 
scientific world. Nor does the author seem to have yet arrived 
at any definite view, for his book closes with these words : 


From all these things it seems to me we must consider that evolution 
is not only not a proved law, but not even a scientific hypothesis, but a 
mere conjecture which may be proved or disproved at some future 
period, yet likely at present to remain a guess. We must, therefore, for 
the present, provisionally at any rate, consider as permanent not only 
what are called species, but also varieties, sub-breeds, and very likely 
family strains, while as to how these were originally produced, we must 
be content to own that we know nothing. 


1 Permanence and Evolution: An Inquiry into the supposed Mutability of Animal 
Types. By S. E. B.Bouverie Pusey. Kegan Paul and Co. 
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As may be gathered from this frank admission, the work 
before us is chiefly of a negative character, and as such it will 
prove useful to students and other persons desirous of obtaining 
a general view of the principal objections against Darwinism. 
For it is especially against the Darwinian view of evolution that 
the author directs his attacks, and in several places he does so 
very successfully. Whatever may be the future of the evolu- 
tionist theory as a scientific explanation of the origin of living 
forms, at any rate that unphilosophical system which is signified 
by the appellation of Darwinism, can never be the last word of 
science on that great question. 

In the introduction of the book, we regret to find a gratuitous 
attack upon the Scholastic Philosophers @ propos of the difficulty 
we experience in defining exactly what a species is in botany 
or zoology. The author would drop altogether the use of the 
word species in our present imperfect state of knowledge, because 
this “word has become so pretentiously indefinite, and savours 
so much of the empty and misleading abstractions of the school- 
men.” He would rather speak of “races, breeds, or forms.” 

We confess our inability to see how the substitution of such 
terms for that of species could bring us any nearer to a solution 
of the difficulty. Nor do we see with what justice the schoolmen 
are here brought into question. If men like Albertus Magnus 
and Thomas Aquinas had little information on the variations of 
specific types, at least they knew perfectly well the meaning of 
the word species, as it was used by them, and it can be no fault 
of theirs it the word has come to be used in another sense, and 
for purposes they never contemplated. Indeed, if properly 
understood, their abstractions, far from appearing “empty and 
misleading,” might prove a most valuable help in all these 
and similar questions, since in them, besides a comprehensive 
knowledge of facts, the man of science requires a solid philoso- 
phical foundation. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


THE Jesuit Mission of the Zambesi,! undertaken in the face 
of untold dangers and difficulties, is a proof that the missionary 
spirit of the Society is still vigorous as ever. Already it has 
cost several valuable lives, and won a crown for Fathers and 
Brothers who have joyfully died far from their country, home, 
and friends. We are glad to see that a series of letters from 
Father Depelchin and the other missionaries is being published. 
The first number has already appeared. The letters are 
picturesque and entertaining, as well as instructive, and we hope 
the series which is published for the Mission will be widely 
spread. 

It is with pleasure we call attention to Father Volckxsom’s 
Manual of Chemistry.? The object of the work and the manner 
in which the book is arranged and executed is good. It gives, 
arranged in order of matter, the answers to the London Matri- 
culation papers set in Chemistry during about forty years, and 
may be used with advantage and economy of time as a text 
book for those preparing for the London Matriculation Exami- 
nation. 

Every English Catholic will read with interest Provost 
Husenbeth’s translation of the Abbé Orsini’s Life of our Lady,’ 
of which a new edition with illustrations has lately been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Gill, which will help them to realize to some 
extent the wondrous career on earth of the great Mother of 
God. Illustrative details and quotations for Jewish and profane 
writers are brought together with considerable skill and add to 

1 The Jesuit Mission of the Zambesi, Letters from the missionaries, No. 1. 
Burns and Oates. 

2 Catechism of Modern Elementary Chemistry, or, Solutions of the Questions at 
the London University Matriculation Examination, 1844—1882. By E. W. 
Volckxsom, F.C.S., Lecturer on Chemistry at Downside College, Bath. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 

3 The History of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Translated from the French of the 
Abbé Orsini. By the Very Rev. F. C. Husenbeth. M. H. Gill, 1882. 
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the vividness of the picture. But we cannot give the book 
unmixed praise. We do not like to hear (p. 147) of St. Joseph’s 
gloomy sadness when he first perceived that his spotless spouse 
was about to become a mother. Great saints may be sad, but 
gloomy—never. It jars upon our ears to be told (p. 106), without 
a vigorous rejection of the idea, that in the opinion of some 
ancient authorities St. Joseph was a widower. What would 
become of his lily in this case? We object again to a note on 
p. 14, which says that Adam and Eve must have been some- 
time in Paradise, because (1) Milton, who is cited as a profound 
Orientalist (?) asserts it; (2) Adam must have had some time to 
establish his authority over the animals. This is a piece of 
positively bad theology, as it ignores the natural and complete 
dominion which man before the Fall exercised over the rest of 
creation. 

No. 4 of the Granville History Readers* is as satisfactory as 
its predecessors from a literary point of view. But we must 
confess to some surprise and regret at finding the Pilgrim 
Fathers and the defenders of Derry singled out for the admira- 
tion and sympathy of Catholic children. 

In a pamphlet entitled Zhe Order of Corporate Reunion,’ 
Father Livius, C.SS.R., argues forcibly against that mysterious 
body. Poor Dr. Lee! It is sad that one so near the Truth and 
so well disposed, should be kept back by such a strange 
delusion. 

Most Catholics are very ignorant as to the laws,® both 
ecclesiastical and civil, respecting marriage. They will do well 
to purchase a little pamphlet lately published on the subject and 
sanctioned by the Cardinal, which explains them excellently. 

We have also received the Collation’ with the Vatican Text 
of the Tournay Breviary of 1882, and the Muscovite Mission® of 
Father Antony Possevin. Father Possevin was a celebrated 
Jesuit sent by the Holy See to Sweden and Poland, towards the 
end of the sixteenth century. The book is an account of a visit 
he paid to Russia. 


* Granville History Readers, No. 4. Notable Events in English History. Burns 
and Oates. 

5 The Order of Corporate Reunion. By the Rev. Thomas Livius, C.SS.R. 
Dublin : Browne and Nolan. 

8 Extracts from the Ecclesiastical and Civil Laws regarding Marriage in this 
country, Price 3d. Burns and Oates. 

7 Breviarii Romani editio nova Tornacensis 1882, Collata Vaticane, &c. Tornaci: 
Sumptibus Soc. S. Joan. Evang. 

8 Antonii Possevinit Missio Moscovitica. Ex annuis literis Soc. Jesu excerpta. 
Curante P. Pierling, S.J. Parisiis: Leroux. 
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1].—MAGAZINES. 


The Katholik for August, in noticing the issue of the Lzfe of 
Count Stolberg, by Professor Janssen, in a new and abbreviated 
form, takes occasion to give an interesting sketch of the slow 
but sure steps by which that illustrious convert was led to the 
Church. It is the special aim of the biography in question 
(which is less an abridgment of the author’s former work in 
two volumes than a new compilation) to point out the gradual 
but consistent working of Stolberg’s mind in the direction of 
the Church. In another article, the question concerning the 
Maleach-jahve (Angel of the Lord), or form under which God 
held communication with man under the Old Testament dis- 
pensation, is discussed with clearness and impartiality ; passages 
from the Fathers and from St. Thomas being cited to determine: 
(1) Who it was who appeared ; and (2) what was the manner 
of these appearances; that is, whether God spoke mediately 
through an Angel in human form representing Him and deliver- 
ing His message to man, or immediately, by manifesting 
Himself under the semblance of an Angel. While apologizing 
for referring to an event one would gladly forget—the barbarous 
and sacrilegious insult offered to the memory of Pope Pius the 
Ninth, and to the Catholic Church, by the inhabitants of Rome 
on the night of July 13, 1881—the Katholik gives a digest 
of the whole affair, taken from a legal point of view, written 
by a member of the Italian Bar, which shows the proceedings 
at the trial of the miscreants taken 77 flagranti delicto to have 
been quite contrary to law, and the excessive leniency of the 
judges in awarding merely nominal punishment—if any at all— 
to prove that the sentiments of the Government were in sym- 
pathy with the instigators of that disgraceful outbreak. 

In the Stimmen aus Maria-Laach for August, Father 
Knabenbauer gives the lie to the statemént Volkmar has 
recently thought fit to make, that in the first century the 
Divinity of our Lord was unrecognized and as yet undreamt 
of, it being a later invention, foisted on the credulity of 
Christians, and accepted, one must confess, by them with an 
unquestioning docility nothing short of miraculous. Father 
Pachtler concludes his series of articles on the Roman Question, 
winding up with a forcible protest against the deplorable spirit 
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of the age, whose fatal growth can only be checked by the 
restoration of sovereignty to the Papacy, of liberty of action 
to the Church, and the acknowledgment of Christianity as the 
mainspring of society. The second article on the Origin of 
the Exercises of St. Ignatius is no less interesting than the 
former one, and we only regret that it is the concluding one. 
“From Galway to Westport through Connemara” is a pleasing 
and attractive account of a tour in the west of Ireland, of 
which we await the sequel in the next number of the Stimmen. 

The Civilta Cattolica does not look hopefully on the political 
future of Italy. The Republican spirit is far stronger than the 
Monarchical ; and although it has pleased the sovereign people 
to unite all Italy under a Monarchical Government, the same 
sovereign people may at will dethrone the King, and establish 
a federal or united Republic in his place. There is now no 
guarantee for the stability of the throne, but one might have 
been found in the affection and loyalty of the people, had the 
Monarchical Government gained the sympathies of the Italians, 
and appealed to their innate love of order and authority, instead 
of alienating all its God-fearing subjects by persecution of the 
Holy Father and of the Church. Italy hostile to the Pope 
must ever be a house divided against itself. Unbelievers declare 
that Saints and Thaumaturges belong to the past, but the 
Civilta shows that the nineteenth century produces them as 
well as any other, and that as long as the Church possesses 
the life-giving presence of the Holy Spirit, His influences will 
be manifested in the sanctity of her children, and by miraculous 
gifts vouchsafed to them. In proof of this, a brief notice is 
given of the earlier portion of the life of the Ven. Joseph 
Cottolengo, the founder of the Little Houses of Providence, 
destined as a refuge for those who could say: I was sick and a 
stranger. The series of articles on Linguistic Studies is con- 
tinued, the subject under consideration being the origin of 
religious belief, of which the true theory, supported by the 
authority of Scripture, is set forth in opposition to the opinions 
of modern savants. 
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